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PREFACE, 
a 

THE want of a Book on the Geography of ‘this part of 
the world, written in a way suitable for this Colony’s 
Schools, has been frequently urged upon the Straits Govern- 
ment, and has led to the compilation of the present Work. 
Its scope is confined to Malaya, Eastern Asta and Australia— 
to those countries, in short, with which the Colony is principal- 
ly concerned. It aims at affording such information about 
Malaya in particular, and Zastern Asia in general, as an 
English School-book, treating of Europe, would afford con- 
cerning Great Britain and the countries of Europe, respec- 
tively. | 
It is necessary to include some outline of the Geography 
of /ndia, China and Australia ; but it will be understood that 
a minute account is only given of the countries in Ma/aya and 
the more immediate neighbourhood of the Colony. The 
other Eastern countries—/ndiza, China, the /ndo-Chinese Conti- 
nent and Australia—have in turn been dealt with, in a rela- 
tively briefer and more general way. It has been sought to 
give, equally in both divisions, the latest and most authentic 
information. 

The book is first of all a School-book, published in a form, 
and at a price, suited to those for whose use it is designed. 
But no attempt has been made to write down to the appre- 
hension of children ; or to break up the subject unnecessarily 


—"i—= 
into special chapters of Physical, Commercial, Political, and 
General Geography. 

It is hoped that, for educational purposes, an Eastern Geo- 
graphy, which has at any rate had the advantage of being 
compiled and edited in the East, may be of some use, even 
beyond the limits of this Colony. The position of Singapore 
is that of a city at the centre of a circle, which, having 
a radius of 3,000 miles, and embracing but one-fifth of the 
world’s surface, yet, itis believed, contains more than half the 
population upon our globe; and an amount of commerce 
which is, at least, in proportion to its population: for Her 
Majesty’s Possessions within this range have in themselves a 
sea-going trade of 251 millions Sterling, against 86 millions 
in the rest of the British Dependencies throughout the world. 

The want of some such School-book as is here attempted 
is made clear in the fullest and latest of Geographical Text 
Books (KrrrH JOHNSTON’s “ Physical Geography ” of 1880, 
London Series, 463 pages), in which the Peninsula is referred 
to in a single paragraph, while only 7 pages are devoted to 
all Malaya, and only 45 pages to the whole of the vast 
and important countries of the East. 

In the other Geography-book of special importance for 
these parts—WALLACE’S “ Australasia,” 1879—Valaya is 
treated of more fully, but the Peninsula ts not referred to at all. 

The entire scheme of such a Work as has been sketched 
out above falls naturally into nine Sections, as follows :— 

Malaya, i.e., the countries comprised within a circle round 

Singapore of about 1,500 miles radius, treated in 
five Sections’ ~*~ | . 
Other Eastern Countries, within a wider circle of about 3,000 


et 
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miles radius, treated in four Sections, 

It is contemplated to bring out these several Parts in a 
series of publications, and to arrange for their sale in three 
separate Parts, as follows :— 

' I.—The Peninsula and Borneo. 

I].—Sumatra, Java and Eastern Archipelago, 

II].—India, Indo-China, China and Australia. 

The first of these is now edited at the wish of the 
Straits Asiatic Society. The countries of which it treats com- 
prise all the British Dependencies in the Archipelago. To it, 
therefore, is appended an “ Outline History ” of our commer- 
cial and political connection with Malaya, 

To make the volume as complete in itself as possible, a 
Summary is also appended of all the principal places in the 
East with which the Colony is concerned. 

The heads under which each Part is treated will be in 
the following order :— 

Description (including Extent, Physical and Political Limits, 

Mountains and Rivers, &c.) 

Inhabitants (including Races, Tribes, Religions, &c.) 

Products (including Industries and Commerce, &c.) 

Government (including Administrative Divisions and His- 

tory). 

The use of the native geographical terms is avoided as 
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far as possible. Wherever the term “mile” is used, the 
English Geographical mile (60 miles=1°) is to be understood. 
The use of the word in other senses is confusing, and has, in 
fact, led to many inaccuracies, such as those noticed in 
dealing with the area of Borneo. 


It must not be forgotten that special difficulties surround 
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the compilation of a School Geography respecting J/a/aya, 
and more especially the Malay Peninsula, as to which the best 
“reference ’’ books afford but little precise information, and 
the Standard Works are, for the most part, out of date. 

This particular volume could, indeed, scarcely have been 
edited yet, but for the special impulse recently given to the 
Peninsula’s exploration by Governor Sir F. A. WELD, both 
through his own journeys in the Peninsula and the interest 
in the work which he has encouraged among others, 


THE EDITOR. 
Singapore, March, 1884. 
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PART I, 
THE MALAY PENINSULA. 


CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL. 


The Malay Peninsula, known to the natives as “ The 
Malay Land” (Ténah Maldyu), is the southernmost extremity 
of the great peninsular region of Indo-China, or Further India, 
to which it is connected by the prolonged Isthmus of Kra 
(Kraw). In the narrowest neck of it, at River Pakshan, lies the 
South boundary of British Burma. To the South of Kra, 
the Peninsula projects for about 600 miles. It runs almost 
parallel with the northern end of Sumatra, and terminates at 
Cape Romania, (Ruménia), in latitude 1° 23° N. Geologi- 
cally speaking, the Asian extremity extends to Billiton (B7/itong), 
and includes the three Archipelagoes of Bentan, Lingga and 
Banka, now cut off from the main. On the North, the boundary 
is British Burma; and on the other sides, the Peninsula is 
surrounded by the waters of the Straits of Malacca and the 
Gulf of Siam. It gradually widens from about 40 miles at 
the isthmus to upwards of 3° of longitude, or about 200 miles, 
between the Dindings and Tringg4nu; and then contracts 
again to an average breadth of less than too miles in 
Johor. The area of the whole Peninsula, South of Kra, is 
somewhat over 70,000 square miles, being rather smaller 
than Great Britain, with an estimated population® of 1,200,000 
__* The estimate of 650,000 in the otherwise careful article on the Malay Peninsula in the 
go co aha gn ome key eo 


go to ke up thatwriter's total are known to be understated, viz. :—Straite Settlemente, 
$14,000 (1881); Kelantan, 20,000; Johor, 20,000; Pérak, 30,000, (see pp. 7-9). 
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souls, 7. ¢., about 15 inhabitants to the square mile. Of this 
whole number, 470,000, or nearly two-fifths, are found in the 
Colony of the Straits Settlements—a territory of 1,500 square 
miles, which, therefore, contains over 300 inhabitants to the 
square mile. 

Phystcal——The Malay Peninsula proper consists mainly of 
connected ranges of mountainous land, lying in the line of 
the Peninsula, which constitute a distinct water-parting between 
the streams flowing East and West to the surrounding seas. 
The western range continues unbroken from the interior of 
Kédah (6° N.) to the interior of Malacca (2° N.), and it re-ap- 
pears at intervals in the South (Johor) and even in the island 
peaks beyond. On each side of the elevated region is a 
narrow littoral of recent formation, by which the Gulf of Siam 
and the Straits of Malacca are bordered, and which alone, it 
may be said, is inhabited and cultivated at present. The height 
of the mountain chain increases towards the wider parts of the 
Peninsula, at the back of the Dindings ; many peaks in Pérak 
being now known to exceed 8,000 feet—it is even said 10,000 
feet: such as the Titi Wangsa hills between Kédah and Pérak, 
and Mount Robinson and other summits in the South of Pérak, 
which have only been ascended in the last few years. An unex- 
plored ridge—Mount Tahan—on the East side of the River 
Pahang, near the West frontier of Tringgdnu and Kélantan, 
is thought by the traveller MikKLUHO-MACLAY, who alone has 
traversed the interior (1875), to be the highest land of the whole 
Peninsula, 

The entire Peninsula, to within some 10 to 25 miles of the 
coast, is broken and hilly, covered both on hill and plain with 
dense forests. It is of granitic formation; traversed by veins 
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of stanniferous quartz and overlaid by sandstone, unfossilised 
clay slates, laterite, or ironstone, and in a few places, principally 
to the North, by limestone ; for although no trace has been 
found of recent volcanic action, there are several isolated and 
unstratified limestone masses, from 500 to 2,000 feet high, 
of a highly crystallised character, with no fossils of any kind. 

The most remarkable feature, in a geological sense, is the 
prevalence of tin, as well as some gold and galena. 
The tin is found throughout the Peninsula, from Tavoi1 
14° N. to the Carimons (Kérimun) and to Lingga (on the Equa- 
tor); and again, after a break of about 2°, as far South as Banka 
and Billiton (3° S.), which, as pointed out above, form, in 
every respect, but an extension of the Peninsula. Tin has 
not been found elsewhere in the Archipelago. The bed of 
the ore is, where it has yet been observed zm situ, the quartz: 
which is found penetrating the granite at every elevation ; but 
all tin-mining has hitherto been confined to the deposits near 
the foot of the hills, in the alluvial ground, formed by the 
decomposition of the encasing rocks. 

The primeval forests which, in general, cover the whole 
country, are occasionally interspersed with grassy plains in the 
North. The coast on both sides, and particularly the West, 
is almost invariably marshy and alluvial, scarcely raised above 
the sea, and, being under shelter of Sumatra, even and unbro- 
ken towards the Straits of Malacca. The seaboard is generally 
overgrown with mangroves for some four or five miles inland. 
In some parts the breadth of the plain reaches 30 miles, but it is 
usually much less, “On the East coast, where there is an open 
sea, the hills at several points are close to the shore; but the 
general character of the country is the same on both sides, 
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The rivers are numerous, but, owing to the formation of the 
land, their course, though always more or less synclinal with 
the mountains, and therefore running southward—or, as on 
the N. E. coast, northward—is of no great length ; and their 
mouths are, in all but one or two cases, obstructed by bars 
or mud-banks. The largest are:— 

On the East coast, the Pahang, the Kélantan and the Pa- 

tani; and 

On the West coast, the Pérak, the Bérnam and the Moar. 
All these, and a few others, to a less extent, are navigable 
by light craft for considerable distances. 

One peculiarity arising out of the rivers running rather 
North and South than East and West, is that in some of the 
principal points of the river system, the course of the streams 
running down from the same watershed, but falling into the sea 
on opposite sides, have their upper waters almost contiguous, 
e. g.:—the River Pahang .and the River Slim in 5° North, 
and the River Sérting and the River Moar in 3° North. 

The climate is everywhere moist and hot, though seldom 
malarious, even along the low muddy banks near the coast. 
The mean temperature in the Peninsula is, throughout the low- 
lands of the plains, about 80°. There is, strictly speaking, no 
winter, nor even any very distinctly marked rainy season ; the 
alternate North-east and South-west monsoons distributing the 
moisture over the East and West slopes throughout most of 
the year. Except in some limestone tracts, especially in 
Pérak and Kédah, the soil is not very rich: but is probably 
capable of growing almost every tropical product. 

The average number of rainy days is about 190, and the 
mean rainfall of the Peninsula as a whole from. 100 to 130 
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inches. The West coast is exposed to sudden squalls of 
short duration, known as “ Sumatras” from the direction 
whence they blow; while the opposite side is closed to naviga- 
tion during the North-east monsoon. 

The fauna of the Peninsula, which is unusually rich, is allied, 
like the fora and the inhabitants, rather to that of the Eastern 
Archipelago than to the main continent. Here are the one- 
horned rhinoceros, Malay tapir,elephant and hog, all of the same 
species as those of Sumatra; also a small bear (dréang), 
found elsewhere only in Borneo, as well as the Sunda ox of 
Java, besides two kinds of bison said to be peculiar to the 
Peninsula. On the other hand, the Asiatic tiger has extended 
his range throughout the whole region, even crossing over to 
Singapore and other adjacent islands. Of quadrumana, there 
are no less than nine species, including the chimpanzee, the 
kongkang, the black and white ungka, but apparently not the 
orang-outang. 

Although the Peninsula has been coasted round by Eu- 
ropeans; and at a few places occupied by Forts and Factories, 
ever since the beginning of the 16th century: and although 
the interior is nowhere more distant than 100 miles from the sea, 
yet it still remains one of the least-known lands in Asia, and one 
of the few regions of which the greater portion can still be 
said to have been unvisited by civilised man. More correct 
surveys of its West side, however, have been pushed on in 
the last few years, and generally since the change in the admi- 
nistration of the Pérak and Sélangor States (1874). 

Political—The Peninsula may be considered as politically 
divided between Great Britain and various groups of self- 
governed States, more or less under the protection and influence 
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of either Great Britain or Siam, In about a quarter of its 
extent to the South, it is broken up into a number of quasi- 
independent Malay States, which, if not tributary to, are yet 
bound in Treaty with, the British. The influence of Siam 
extends over the whole of the northern section, coming as far 
down on the East side as about 4° 35’ N. (the North frontier of 
Pahang). A line drawn from this point North-west, along, and 
some miles inland of, the East coast, and then across the 
Peninsula to the Kédah Peak on the West coast (5” 40’ N.), 
will thus define approximately the southern limits of all the 
land more or less tributary to Siam. The rest of the Penin- 
sula, which may fairly be styled the British portion, is occu- 
pied :— 
by the British possessions, grouped under the collective 
name of the ~ Straits Settlements;” 
by the large Protected States of Pérak, Sélangor and 
Sungei Ujong on the West coast, which are now in 
effect under British administration ; and 
by the more or jess independent Malay States proper, 
which can also be regarded as forming part of the 
British protectorate over the whole South of the 
Peninsula. 

The northern portion contains nearly 40,000, and the British 
portion to the South nearly 35,000 square miles. Although the 
area of the former is greater than the latter, it contains only 
about one-third of the population, and a still smaller share of 
the commerce of the Peninsula. 1 

Subjoined is a summary of the States comprised in these 
political divisions, proceeding on both coasts from the North, 
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NORTHERN (SIAMESE) DIVISION. 
STATES MAINLY SraMnse, 

Ligor, Sénggéra, &c—Comprising altogether some 15 
separate provinces. mainly Siamese and Chinese, and including 
the South part of the isthmus of Kra, between 7° and 10° N., 
with a coast-line of about 200 miles on the East and a little 
more on the West side; area about 17,000 square miles ;* 
population variously estimated from 1 50,000 to 500,000. 

Matay STATEs TRIBUTARY TO SIAM. 

Kédah, between Ligor and Pérak, 7° to 5° 35’ N., with 100 
miles on West coast; area 4,000 square miles ; population 
probably exceeds 100,000. 

Patdnt and Réman, €&c., nine small States or Provinces 
lying between Sénggéra and Kélantan, 7° to 6 20’ N., with 
coast-line on East side of 50 miles; area (exclusive of all 
Pérak valley), 6,000 square miles ; population about 50,000. 


GUARANTEED Matay Srates.t 

Kélantan, between Patani and TringgAnu, 6° 20 to 5 40 
N., 60 miles coast on East side; area 7,000 square miles ; 
population large, variously estimated between 100,000 and 
200,000. 

Tringgdnu with Kémdman, between Kélantan and Pahang, 
5° 40 to 4° 35° N., with about 80 miles of coast-line on the 
East side ; area 4,000 square miles ; population about 20,000. 

SOUTHERN (BRITISH) DIVISION. 


The Colony of the Stratts Settlements—Penang including 
Province Wellesley, and the Dindings ; the territory of Malacca 


* Throughout the Peninsula, the area can only be computed approximately, the boundaries 
not having been surveyed; and it is only i Colony and Pérak that the population has 
been ascertained by enumeration. 

+ Treaty with Siam of 1826 ( Art 12), 
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with Naning; and Singapore, which is the capital, not only 
of the Colony, but, it may be said, of the whole Peninsula. 
These possessions, grouped together, go by the collective name 
of the “ Straits Settlements,” and now form a Crown Colony, 
containing about 1,500 square miles, and 470,000 inhabitants 
(1884). - 


Prorecrep States. 


Pérak, between Kédah and Sélangor, 5° 10’ to 3° 45° N., 
with about go miles coast-line on West side; area (including 
all the watershed of the River Pérak), about 8,000 square 
miles ; population almost exactly 100,000 (1883). 

Séldngor with Klang, between Pérak and Sungei Ujong ter- 
ritory (since the 1877 boundary was fixed), 3° 45’ to 2° 40’ N., 
with a somewhat greater extent of coast-line on the West side 
than Pérak; area about 5,000 square miles; population about 
50,000, 

Sunget Ujong, a much smaller State, lying in the same basin, 
to the North and West of the Linggi River, and not separated 
from Sélangor by any well-defined natural boundary. Area, 
including the districts of Laut and Sunget Rédya, which now lie 
within its boundary (since 1877), about 500 square miles. 
Population about 14,000. 

Of all the Malay States, the most important at the present 
time are probably these three Protected States on the West 
coast, which comprise about 13,000 out of the 35,000 square 
miles in the British section of the Peninsula. Since they have: 
been brought under the influence of the Colonial administration, 
they have become most prosperous, and have now a population 
of about 13 to the square mile ; that of thé rest of the Penin- 
sula, apart from the Colony, being scarcely 8 to the mile, 


QUASI-INDEPENDENT Matay Srates. 


Félébu, Srt Ménanti or Hilu Moar, Fémpol, Rémbau, Fohol 
with $élec or /nas. These five inland States, lying between 
2° and 4° N., formerly constituted, with Sungez Ujong (now 
protected), A/ang (now part of Séldngor), Maning (now 
Malacca territory), and Ség¢dmat or Moar (now part of Johor), 
the so-called Négri Sémbilan, or “ Nine Countries,’ governed 
by elective Pénghtilus, or Chiefs, and titular Princes feudatory 
to the Sultans of Ménangkabau in Sumatra. The States are 
now bound in treaty with the Colony. They surround the 
Malacca territory, lying between Johor on the East, Pahang 
on the North, and Sungei Ujong and Sélangor on the West and 
North-west. Total area probably not more than 2,000 square 
miles; population about 30,000. The more important at 
present are Rémbau, Srt Ménanti and Fohol. | 


Fohor (Fehér),* southern extremity of the Peninsula, from 2° 
40 N. to Cape Romania; area about 8,000 square miles ; 
population about 100,000. 

This State (which now includes J/oar) has, owing to its fine 
situation, political and geographical, a unique position among 
the Malay States. Though under the independent adminis- 
tration of its own prince, now called “ Maharaja,” its proximity 
to Singapore ensures it adequate security. Hence it possesses 
a large Chinese population, and a considerable revenue. 

Pahang, between Johor and Tringganu, 4° 35’ to 2° 40’ N., 
with about 120 miles of coast on East side ; area approaching 
~ * The States below this line, like thone of the Northern (Siamese) Division (p. 7) 


below a similar line, enjoy full independence in their internal administration, though un- 
der some Treaty constraints. 
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10,000 square miles; population about 50,000. It is tra- 
versed by the longest and one of the most important rivers in 
the Peninsula, though too shallow to be navigable by any but 
small craft. | 


Islands.—The Peninsula’s: northern seaboard has several 
small islands, and insular groups, which lie in clusters of innu- - 
merable small islets, on both sides of the isthmus to the North. 
The coast further South is remarkably free from islands. The 
only ones of any consequence are Junk Ceylon ( Ujong Sélang), 
Léngkawi and Penang (Pinang), on the West side; the 
Carimons (Kérimon), Singapore (Singapira), and the Bentan 
and Bulang Archipelagoes, at the South extremity; and on the 
East side, off the coast of Johor, some high peaks, of which 
Titman and ‘Tinggi are the largest, and a similar but less 
important group (the Great and Little Rédangs) off Kélantan. 

The large island or peninsula, Téntalam, lies to the North 
of Sénggéra, in a situation which corresponds to that of Junk 
Ceylon on the West coast: 

Rivers —The Peninsula’s principal streams, following the 
coast from N. to S., are as follows:—between the Pakshan 
(the lower course of which separates the Peninsula from Tenas- 
serim in British Burmah) and the Rivers Mida and Krian, 
there are none but small streams. The first large river is the 
Pérak, with its chief tributaries—the Plus, Kinta, and Batang 
Padang. [The Pérak, on the West, and the Pahang, on the 
East slope, are the largest river basins in the Peninsula, each 
draining an area of 4,000 to 6,000 square miles.] The other 
chief streams are the Bérnam, with as large a volume of water, 
but draining a less area; the Sélangor, the Klang and the 
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Langat on the South-west coast; the Linggi, the Moar, and 
the Johor, of which the estuary faces Singapore. On the East 
side, there is the Endau, the Pahang with its large tributa- 
ries—the Béra, the Triang, the Jélei, &c.—the Kwantan, the 
Bésut, the Kélantan with its large tributary the Lébih—and 
the Patani. 

Mountains —The highest mountains of the Peninsula are 
Kédah-Peak 
(Jérei), 3,894 feet; Mount Titi Wangsa, 6,840 feet, between 
Kédah and Pérak; Inas, in Kédah, 5,000 feet; Babo, 5,650 
feet, and Ulu Téméling, 6,435 feet, near the nght and left banks 
respectively of the Pérak river; the Slim range, 6,000 to 7,000 
feet, in South-east Pérak; Mount Robinson (Riam), about 


8,000 feet ; Chimbéras, 5,650 feet, in Sélangor; Bérémbun, 


probably not yet discovered. Those known are: 


about 4,000 feet, in Sungei Ujong; Mount Ophir (Lédang), 
4,200 feet, until recently supposed to be the highest point in 
the Peninsula; and Blimut, 3,200 feet, in the centre of 
southern Johor, and where the River Johor takes its rise. 


CHAPTER II. 


INHABITANTS, PRODUCTS, GOVERNMENT. 
INHABITANTS. 


Races.—The inhabitants of the Peninsula, apart from the Chinese, 
Indians and other recent settlers, who now form nearly half its popula- 
tion and number at least 550,000, belong to three distinct stocks—the 
Thai (Siamese) numbering 150,000, the Malay .500,000, and the Negrito 
about 20,000. 


‘The Siamese of pure blood, and the Malayo-Siamese, or Sam-Sam, 
occupy the territory from the isthmus to the confines of Kédah and Patani, 
or as far South as about 7° of North latitude. The pure Siamese, to the 
North of latitude 8°, are the same stock as in the rest of Siam, and, like other 
Siamese, are Buddhists, The mixed race of Sam-Sam are, on the other hand, 
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outwardly Siamese in feeling and religion ; but as to latiguage they are as 
much Malay as Siamese, being true bi-linguists. In their traditions and 
customs, the Sam-Sam mostly follow their Siamese ancestry, 

The main part of the Peninsula, below about 7° of North latitude, 
may be regarded as essentially Malayan. It is scarcely possible that the 
Malays can be really indigenous in the Peninsula; but whether they were 
originally intruders from Sumatra, or Java, or the neighbouring Archipe- 
lago of Rio, is a question still discussed by ethnologists. It seems most 
probable that the Malay stock, which originally peopled the kingdoms of 
Singapore und Malacca, and overspread the East and West coasts, came 
northward from the South of Sumatra (Palembang) by way of the Lingga 
and Rio Archipelagoes. It is certain that, within recent times, there has 
also been a steady flow of immigrants, subsequent to and independent 
of this earlier one, from a populous plain in the hilly country to the 
North of Sumatra, called Ménangkibau. This immigration, across 
the narrowest portion of the Straits, has been chiefly directed towards 
Rémbau, and the other small States to the interior of Malacca. 


The whole of the mountain regions, all down the centre of the Penin- 
sula, are and it may be supposed have always been occupied, not by the 
civilised Malay, who keeps to the coast and to the larger rivers, but by 
wild tribes of Orang Binia, or “ men of the soil’”—called, to the North 
of the River Pérak, Sémang ; and to the South, Sdhei; and by a variety 
of other names in other parts. ‘lheir origin can only be conjectured ; 
but throughout the country, and especially inthe South, their type is 
now essentially Malayan, and they differ from the Malay in religion 
and customs rather than in blood or language. They have, in fact, been 
described as “ Malays unconverted to Islam ;” but those who have most 
carefully studied the question of their origin consider this description 
to be, ethnologically speaking, inadequate. The scientific traveller 
Mrxkivno-Mactay speaks with the authority belonging to the only Euro- 
pean, it is believed, who has lived among the various tribes in all their 
principal resorts. Ile travelled from South to North of the Peninsula 
during 1874-5 ; and his general view of these aborigines is expressed in 
the following note. The careful philological enquiries of Mr. J. Locan 
before that date, and the comparison of various vocabularies since col- 
lected by the Straits Asiatic Society, appear to support his opinion, so 
far, at any rate, as concerns a common pre-Malayan language * :-— 

“1st, (There isa) connection between the various tribes of the Orang 
“ Sfikei, living quite cut off from one another, in Pahang, Kélantan and 
“ Séuggora :— 

“2nd. Some relation in point of language between the very mixed 
“end distant-dwelling Orang Utan of Johor with the Orang Sdkei in 
“the North of the Peninsula :— | 

“Tt is undoubtedly an interesting result to have ascertained that 

* This passage at age Journal No. I, p. 48, of the Straits Asiatic Socie 


ty. 
The made are to LoGan’s Journals, Vole. I and IJ, and Straita 
Asiatic Society's Journals, Nos, 4-8, 
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“these tribes, isolated and ignorant of each other, are, throughout the 
“whole peninsula from Johor to Ligor (South of Siam), thus closely 
“connected in speech. This circumstance gives me a fresh conviction 
“that my opinion expressed in the beginning of this year (1875) and 
“before my second journey, is correct, viz., that the Orang Utan of 
* Johor, notwithstanding their great intermixture, undoubtedly show 
“traces of a Melanesian blood.”’ 

The whole number of these tribes is certainly not more, and probably 
somewhat less, than 20,000 at the present time ; and they are diminishing 
every year, as a race distinguishable from the Malay. 

The Malays, though probably not the most important original factor 
in the indigenous population of the Peninsula, are by far the most im- 
portant of the three stocks above-named at the present time. Under the 
influence, first of the Hindus, and afterwards of the Arabs, the Malays have 
developed some sense of national life and culture, and have founded 
more or less powerful political States, in various parts ofthe Archipelago. 
The common view of the Malay as a sea-royer is, now at any rate, 
incorrect: the great majority of the Malay race in the Peninsula, as in 
Sumatra, being engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

The Malay language, here as’elsewhere, is the accepted medium of 
intercourse between the Peninsula-born settlers of all races. 


-Numbers.—The whole population of the Peninsula, including 
settlers as well as the indigenous people dealt with above, is probably 
under-stated at 1,200,000. On the basis of the last Census (1881), the 
Colony alone numbers 470,000 (423,384 plus three years’ increment 
46,616), and, including the three Protected States, must certainly exceed 
600,000. 

The population of the Peninsula may be roughly distributed among 
the various races as follows :— 


Siamese, +e er. 100,000 
Sj Mixed Siamese, ... eid 50,0C0 
Divi nn Tributary Malays, 5 150,000 
EN s eal WR TDER, rd 10,000 
Chinese, = PY 90,000 
400,000 
( Malays, ei os 350,000 
j Wild Tribes, ... a 10,000 
British Chinese, in A 300,000 
Division, Indians, a as 40,000 

| Miscellaneous (chiefly in the , 
Colony), dds 100,000 
800,000 


Some pains have been taken to arrive at an approximation in these 
figures ; but, in the absence of any Census returns, outside the Colony, 


: 
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they must be taken as showing the proportions, rather than the exact 
numbers, which probably exceed these totals. 

The enumeration of the Malays and Chinese at the Colony’s last 
Census (1881) gave precisely the same number for each race, viz. :— 
Chinese, 174,327; Malays, 174,326. In the Native States itis certain 
that the Malays out-number the Chinese; and therefore the Malay 
race is still first in the Peninsula, so far as regards numbers. But to 
judge from the advance made by the Chinese in the Straits at the last 
Census, these latter will soon take the lead in numbers, as they Lave done 
for some time in most other respects. 


Religion —The Malays, including even some of the border Sam- 
Sams in the North, universally profess the Mahomedan religion. Until 
about the year 1250, they were pagans, or followed some corrupted form 
of Hindu idolatry. Sultan Manmvp Sian, who reigned over the Ma- 
lacca dominion®in the 13th century, was the first Prince who adopted the 
Mahomedan faith, and spread it during his long reign of 57 years. His 
rule extended over the neighbouring islands of Lingga and Bentan, 
together with Johor, Patini, Kédaheand Pérak, on the coasts of the 
Peninsula, and, it is supposed, over several districts in Sumatra, The 
adoption of Islam thus spread rapidly in the Peninsula; and the Portuguese 
found all Straits Malays were of that faith at the beginning of the 16th 
century, while a lurge portion of South-east Malaya still remaimed pagan. 


Lunguage.—The Malay langnage is the most important of the many 
dialects composing the Malayan section of the Malayo-Polynesian class 
of languages. The area over which it is spoken comprises the Peninsula 
of Malacca with the adjacent islands (the Rio-Lingga Archipelago), the 
greater part of the coast districts of Sumatra and Borneo, the Moluccas, 
the seaports of Java, and, toa less extent, those of Celebes, &c. It is the 
general medium of communication throughout the Archipelago, from 
Sumatra to the Philippine Islands; and it had already become so nearly 
400 years ago, when the Portuguese first appeared in these parts. There 
seems, before that time, to have been io such written language as would 
correspond with the wide extent of spoken Malay; and no monumental 
records huve been found with inseriptions written in Malay, before the 
adoption of the Arabic character. 

It is the more remarkable that Malay, of all the Sumatran languages, 
should have possessed no writing ofits own, since the Rejangs, Battaks 
and the Bugis in Celebes possessed, and still usa, an indigenous character, 
said to be Cambojan in type. With the Mahomedan conversion, the Perso- 
Arabic alphabet was introduced among the Malays. Malay is essentially, 
with few exceptions, a dissyllabic ia tage. From the Hindus, who 
appear to have settled in Sumatra and Java in the 4th century, the 
native populations received into their language a very large number of 
Sanskrit terms; and since the 13th century, a large number of Arabic 
terms have crept in through the religious influence of Islam. No real 
distinction can be made between High Malay and Low Malay, as with 
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Javanese and Kawi. ow Malay is no separate dialect at all, but a mere 
medium of intercourse between natives and Europeans. 

Malay is probably spoken with greatest purity in the Rio-Lingga 

‘Archipelago, and among the Malay States in the 8. W. of the Peninsula. 


Character.—A general character can hardly be assigned to a people 
so widely distributed. That the Malays belong to the Mongolian divi- 
sion of mankind, is well illustrated by the stroug resemblance between 
some of the higher types of each. The Malay head varies from the 
lowest type of coarse Mongolian, with a Negro tendency, to the finest 
form which the Turanian skull ean assume without ceasing to be Turanian. 

Nearly all Malays have thick coarse black hair, with weak and 
scanty beard, when it is not, as almost invariably, plucked out by the 
roots. The inhabitants of the Peninsula are well-mannered and even 
courteous; but of an undemonstrative disposition, betraying a certain 
reserve, diffidence and even shyness, which has induced many to suppose 
that there must be some exaggeration in the eurrent account of the 
Malay’s blood-thirsty nature. Coarse play is especially repugnant to 
them, for they are extremely sensitive on all points of etiquette and 
of encroachment on their personal freedom. Under generous treatment, 
they are gentle, docile and faithful; but although normally impassive 
and indolent, their passions are easily roused when wronged, and are 
liable to the frenzy which ends in that wild atrocity known by the name 
of running amuck, from the word “amok,” (attack). 


PRODUCTS. 


Vegetable —OF vegetable products, the Peninsula contains a host of 
trees, the timber of which is adapted for house*and ship-building ; canes 
and rattans, with which the jungles abound; and the cocoa-nut, areca, 
sago and gomuti palms. The most important products of the jungles are 
camphor and many varieties of gutta percha (gétah). The nutmeg, cin- 
namon and clove have been imtroduced, and, except for a leaf disease in 
the nutmeg, thrive well. 

The Chinese have introduced the cultivation of mdigo, gambier and 
pepper, and the Europeans of sugar-cane, tea, tapioca and coffee. Rice 
and other kinds of grain grow well, but not in quantities sufficient for 
home consumption ; and supplies are, therefore, imported from Java, 
Saigon, Siam, and Rangoon. 


Mineral —Tin is by far the most important of all the minerals found 
in the Peninsula, and all the more so because it is not found elsewhere 
in the Archipelago. The whole country has been described as “a vast 
magazine” of this rare metal; and it is now admittedly the most extensive 
tin-country in the world. Tin is worked at present in about twenty 
different localities on both sides and throughout the length of the Penin- 
sula, The principal mines at this date are those of the Siamese 
provinces in the North-west, Intan, Sélima, Lirut, Kinta, Kwila 
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- Lumpur, Sungei Ujong, Pahang, Ktlantan and Patini. Gold is found 
in several places, generally speaking the same as those above-named 
for tin. The principal is Jélei in the interior of Pahang, the gold of 
which brings a higher price by 3% than the best Australian gold. Other 
places are Chéndras, Tiong (near Mount Ophir) and Kélantan. Rich 
galena ore occurs in Patini. Silver has not been certainly found any- 
where, except in this form. Iron ore is even more abundant than tin, 
especially throughout the South of the Peninsula. It has not hitherto 
been worked, as it isin Sumatra. Coal has, it is said, recently been found 
to the South of Kra, and some traces of it in Pérak and other places ; but 
it is not yet worked in any part of the Peninsula, : 


Animals,—Elephants still abound in great numbers ; the one-horned 
rhinoceros, Malay tapir, wild hog, the royal and the spotted black tiger, a 
small bear, the Sunda ox, two kinds of bison (said to be peculiar to the 
Peninsula), the musk-deer and several other kinds of deer. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Adiministration.—The only forms of government to be found in the 
Peninsula, outside the Colony of the Straits Séttlements, are either tribal 
and elective, as in Rémbau and the contiguous inland States, or autocratic 
and hereditary, like those of the Malay or Siamese Raéjas and Governors 
on the seaboard. Something of a tribal form of “36 is to be traced 

in all Malay administrations; and none of them, whatever the form, 
appear to be “ free” States, in any true sense of the word. 

The government of the Colony is that of the usual “ Crown Colony” 
type, Penang being represented in the Legislative Council, which sits 
at Singapore. © 

The administration of the three Protected States is unique, and 
peculiar to themselves; and, in its existing form, ean hardly prove perma- 
nent. It has been a natural development from the-state of things which 
was left after the military occupation of 1875. Supreme power is 
vested in a State Council, of which the Resident is the moving spirit, 
though it is presided over in Pérak by the Regent in person, and con- 
sists in each State of the highest native authorities as well as the princi- 
pal English officials. The Residents are directly under the Government 
of the Straits Settlements, and have, of course, almost the entire control 
of, and responsibility for, the affairs of the State in which they reside. A 
royalty on the export of tin, in addition to the duty levied on opium, as 
in the Colony, contributes largely to the growing revenue of all these Na- 
tive States. ) 


History.—Singapore is the earliest of the Malay Settlements which 
can claim any history. The Séjarah Maldyu and other Malay annals 
represent “ Singapira’’ (which is known to have been on the same site 
as the present city) as having been peopled, not from MénangkAbau, as 
is generally supposed, but from the neighbouring island of Bentan, which 
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had a considerable maritime population when Sano Nina Urama, a chief 
of Palembang, settled there, and married a daughter of the Queen, This 
is said to have been about A.D. 1160, 

The Johor Archipelago was probably inhabited from a very remote 
period, anterior even to the existence of any of the Malay race in Suma- 
tra, by a maritime branch of the same people, radically Malayan, who 
are now found in the interior of the Peninsula and of the southern half 
of Sumatra. Several tribes in various stages of civilization still possess 
the Johor islands. Though little known to Europeans, they can never 
have been without Malay or Hindu-Malay visitors, for it was by the great 
rivers of Palembang, Jambi, Indragiri and Kampar, before whose em- 
bouchures these islands lie, that the Hindus of Ceylon and southern 
India must have gradually carried civilization into the interior of south- 
ern Sumatra. The Indragiri, in particular, appears to have been crowded 
with Hindu-Malay settlements, many of the numerous villages on its 
banks retaining purely Hindu names to this day, It was by this river, 
probably, that they reached the fertile plain of Menangkfbau. It is pro- 
bable that the Malays on these rivers had attained a certain civilization 
in advance of the wandering mountain tribes, even before the Hindus 
came. 

That the ancient Singaporeans were of a maritime and not an inland 
agricultural race, may be inferred from their selecting as a settlement the 
best position in these seas for commerce, and one of the worst for agri- 
culture. The Malayan town of the 12th century seems te have made as 
rapid progress under Sat Trisvana, as the English one did in the 19th 
under Rarries. The old town speedily became noted as a great emporium, 
and merchants flocked to it from all quarters. De Barros had also heard 
that ‘‘ Singapira was the resort of the navigat6rs of the western seas of 
“Tudia as well as of those of the eastern seas from Siam, China, Choompa 
“ (Champa), Camboja, and of the many thousand islands which lie towards 
“the Kast.” 

The town must certainly haye fallen from any such position at the 
time when Manco Poxo, the first European who visited the Straits, passed 
it towards the end of the 14th century. He does not even mention any 
name like Singapore. , 

The real history of the Peninsula begins with the foundation of 
Malacea, which was laid shortly after the fall of Singapore, about 250 
years before the arrival of the Portuguese in India. According to 
the most trustworthy account, it happened as follows :—About that time, 
one SANGSINGA reigned in Singapore, and in the neighbouring country 
of Java one Paravisa, who, at his death, left his sons under the guar- 
dianship of his own brother, their uncle: but he having found occasion 
to murder the eldest, usurped the throne; at which some of the noble 
Javanese, being highly disgusted, did, with Paramisora, their late King’s 
youngest son, fly to Singapore, where they met with a kind reception 
irom SanesinGa ; but it was not long before Paramisora, in combination 
with his Javanese, murdered Sanestnca, and put himself in possession of 
his kingdom. The King of Siam, to avenge the outrage inflicted on Sanc- 
sinca, his vassal and son-in-law, forced the Javanese to quit the country 
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for Moar ; and subsequently PArAsisonra transferred his colony to Malacea. 
The King of Siam’s interference was common then, In 1502, only seven 
years before the Portuguese arrived, he attacked the King of Malacca 
with a fleet of 200 sails, aboard of which were 6,000 soldiers, under the 
conduct of the Governor of Ligor ; but the fleet was scattered by a storm, 
In the fifteenth century, a large proportion of the Peninsula, pro- 
bably all outside the dominions of Johor and Malacea, was, more or 
less, under the Siamese sovereigns ; but since that time, Siam has had its 
own troubles; and the Peninsula has been mostly divided into the petty 
States already enumerated, the historical details of which have little interest. 

The English began to trade systematically with Malaya in 1602, 
during Queen Enizasern’s reign. They had long been preceded by the 
Portuguese, who settled in Malacca and elsewhere from 1510 to 1600 : 
after which the Dutch in Bantam began to take an aggressive course, and 
within a few years, all the Portuguese possessions fell into their hauds : 
including Malacca and the kind of sovereignty over the Peninsala which 
in those days it enjoyed. The Dutch had factoriesin Pérak, Pangkor and 
Kédah, for the tin trade. These were never long maintained, and gave no 
political control, and from 1661 to 1818, Pérak, at any rate, remained 
independent. Inthat year it was overrun by the Siamese, but the Penang 
Government intervened, and the Siamese withdrew in 1824. They have 
since committed no aggressions on the West coast of the Peninsula South 
of Province Wellesley, thongh to the North and East of that Province, 
their invasions continued till 1882. 

Captain Licwr’s occupation and settlement of Penang in 1786 forms 
the first political connection between the British Mast India Company 
and the Malay Peninsula, Penang was completely successful as a trading 
and shipping station, the” population increasing during the first 20 years 
almostas rapidly as afterwards in Singapore. . 

The occupation of Malacca in 1795 was undertaken on military 
grounds, in pursuance of Prrr’s policy throughout the great war of at- 
tacking France through her allies and dependencies. 

The foundation of Smgapore in 1819 was the natural corollary of 
the great stroke by which in_1815, “ private trade” had been thrown 
open and monopoly abolished throughout Malaya, during Sir Sramrorp 
Rarrries’s Government of Java. The new Settlement, of which the imme- 
diate and uninterrupted prosperity has born the best testimony to the 
merits of that bold policy, soon beeame the capital of the three British 
possessions in the Peninsula, These were formed into a Colony inde- 
pendent of India in 1¢67, with the not very .happy designation of the 
* Straits Settlements.” 

In 1874, the Colony, having already much developed since its 
transfer from India, was thought by Governor Sir A. CLake strong 
endugh to take under its protection aud administrative responsibility the 
Western States of the Peninsula, which were always in trouble: whereas 
Johor, being already so bound up with Singapore, was in a very different 
position. These other three littoral States—Pérak, SélMingor and Sungei 
Ujong*have,—for the last eight years, and after the brief military occupa- 

tion of 1876, been in most respects more like an orderly and prosperous 
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portion of the Colony than like the petty and misgoverned Malay States 
they were before. 

_ Many historical details concerning the Peninsula in the recent 
times since the advent of Europeans, will be found in the Outline History 
at the end of this volume. | 
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CHAPTER IIT. 


NORTHERN (SIAMESE) DIVISION OF THE PENINSULA. 


The Siamese, or Thai as they call themselves, have, for some 
centuries, been connected with the North of the Peninsula: 
first apparently as settlers, and subsequently, down to quite 
recent times, as conquerors. Since the decline of the Pegu ° 
power, they have claimed the suzerainty over the littoral of . 
the narrow portion of the Peninsula North of 7° of North 
Latitude, which is approximately the southern limit of their 
race; and they exercise a less defined Supremacy over Kédah 
on the West, and the Malay States on the East between 
Sénggéra and Pahang (4° North). 

The non-Malayan Siamese provinces to the South of the 
Isthmus of Kra are, successively :— 

On the versant of the Bay of Bengal—Renong, Takuapah 
or Kopah with Takuatung, Panggua, Puket or Junk Ceylon 
(Ujong Salang), and Trang. The island of Junk Ceylon 
comprises two administrative divisions—that of Talang and 
that of Tongka. 

On the versant of the Gulf of Siam, and extendmg from 
North to South, there are the provinces of Chumpon, Lang- 
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suan, Chaiya, Bandon, Ligor or Lakhon, and Sénggora. There 
are also two inland provinces between Trang and Sénggora, 
almost independent, known as Patéling and Plean. 

The chain of mountains which forms the water-parting of 
the Peninsula divides the littoral States in the interior. These 
States are under Chinese or Siamese rulers, who are called 
in Siamese “ Phya.” The population is, in general, Siamese 
and Chinese, though Ligor has also a large number of Malay 
inhabitants. The population of all these provinces, together, 
has been’ estimated by the latest traveller as high as 500,000 
souls. The country is very rich, but extremely little known. 

A mixed Malayo-Siamese people, commonly known as 
‘Sam-Sam,” form a large part of the population in the South 
of Ligor and Sénggéra, and to the North of Kédah. Although 
assimilated to the Siamese in customs, and in religion also 
as regards Ligor, these Sam-Sam appear to be physically 
allied to the Malay rather than to the Thai stock. 


The following particulars are known of the principal places :— 


KRA.—The isthmus of Kra, the North district of lower Siam, con- 
nects the Malay Peninsula with Further India, and adjoins the frontier of 
British Burma. The province extends between latitude 9° and 12° North, 
with a breadth averaging about GO miles, Near its centre, en the North 
Bank of the River Pakshan, is the town of Kra. Coal is recently reported 
to have been found in its neighbourhood. 


RENONG.—One of the principal places on the West coast at the 
present time is Renong in the North, a tin-producing Settlement, 
~ chiefly inhabited by Chinese, and of which, together with Trang, a Penang- 
born Chinaman is now the feudatory Raja. 
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JUNK CEYLON.—Further South is situated the island of Junk 
Ceylon, or Ujong Sflang (known to the Siamese as Puket), with 
its two divisions of Talang and Tongka, which lies to the South 
of the islands of the Mergui Archipelago, in latitude 8° North, 
longitude 96° East, and occupies a conspicuous position at the 
North-West elbow of the Peninsula. It is separated from the Conti- 
nent by Papra Strait ; and is 40 miles in length by 15 in breadth. It for- 
merly belonged to the Raja of Kédah, but it has of late years been 
administered by the Siamese. The principal place is Puket on the 
sheltered East side of the country, where the Siamese Commissioner 
usually resides. A large Chinese population is here engaged in tin- 
mining ; the product of which is, for the most part, brought to Penang. 
On the North of the island is the strait and harbour called Papra, which 
may be entered at spring tides by ships drawing 20 feet water. From 
Penang are imported opium and piece-goods, and in return are sent 
tin, edible birds’ nests, beche-de-mer and elephants’ teeth. Junk Ceylon 
enjoys a good climate. The Dutch when paramount at Malacca, in the 
seventeenth century, had a trading station here. 


EAST COAST. 


LIGOR (Légor) is called in Siamese Lakhon. It is the principal 
Siamese Province in this part of the isthmus, and was founded four 
centuries ago by the King of Ayuthia. It has about 150,000 souls, of 
whom nearly three-fourths are Siamese. Its chief town is Ligor, situated 
on the northern side of Lakhon Bight, about latitude 8° 17’ North and 
longitude 100° 12° East. The Governor or,Chow Phya of Ligor has 
extensive authority, with the power of capital punishment. 


SENGGORA (Song Kia) is the name of the most southerly pro- 
vince of this northern section, and consequently that which borders on 
the Malayan States of the Peninsula; and it is through the Chinese 
Governor of Sénggéra that the King of Siam has hitherto exercised occa- 
sional interference with his Malayan tributaries, Its capital is on the East 
coast, in the shelter of Téntélam Island, This is a large flat island, lying 
along the coast, with good pasturage and padi cultivation. Behind is a 
remarkable deep inland channel, of sweet water, into which the Téling 

(Patéling) flows from the Kao Luang (chief mountains). 

Inland of this channel lie the small and quasi-independent Sam-Sam 
States of Patéling and Plean, under a Chinese Raja. 

During the North-East monsoon there is little or no communica- 
tion between the southern provinces of Siam and the capital, as the 
coast is a complete lee shore. 

From Sénggéra there is no land passage to Bangkok; but a road 
was made in the opposite direction, across the Peninsula to Kédah, in 
1871, ut the time of the King of Siam’s visit to the Straits. 
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The administrative provinces and divisions of the Siamese territory 
in the Malay Peninsula are described, on Siamese authority, as follows :— 
The Non-Malayan States to the North of Kédah are:— 


PatELONG, ~ } Coumpon. 
Plean, Pratiem. 
TAKUAPAN, ‘Tasa. 
Kererat-ne-kom. Se-wee, 
- Pakuatung. LANGSUAN. 
PANGGUA. - RENONG. 
Puxet (Junk Ceylon), | Kra. 
Talang. KUMNETNE-PE-KUN. 
Tongka. PRACHUSP-KE-RE-KAN, 
CHarya. Pran. 
Sompakson. 
Pa-guan. 


The Malayan States (excluding those under Treaty obligations with 
the British Government) now tributary to Siam are :— 


NAKONSEE-TUMERAT 07" *Je-ring. 
Laxuon (Ligor). - | Réman. 
Pérlis. Sai. 
Satun (Sétil). *Rana. 
Kanchonedit. Jalah (Jalo). 
Trang. Nong-chik (Nochi). 
. Sone-KLa (Sénggora). | Chana’ (Chenai), 
Tani (Paténi.) | Tipah. 


Further South, on both sides of the Peninsula, lie the tributary Ma- 
layan Provinces, with which obligations exist, by Treaty and otherwise, 
with the British Government, and which are under the practically inde- 
pendent rule of their own Mahomedan Rajas. 


KEDAH. 


Kédah, called by the Portuguese Quedah and by the Siamese 
Sai, is the only Malayan tributary of Siam on the West side. 
The present State of Kédah lies entirely on that coast, between Trang 
and Pérak, from 7° to 5° 30° North latitude. It is 120 miles in length, 
and stretches for about 25 to 30 miles inland, so that it is computed to 
have an area of nearly 4,000 square miles. Besides this territory, a 
chain of many islands of considerable size, including Léngkawi and 
Trutao, lies along its coasts, and forms part of it, so that its actual area 
is probably not less than 5,000 square miles. The country is divided 


* These appear to take the place of the States Jémbuand Liyei in the Malay 
list of the nine States, given under the heading “ Patini,” 
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into three provinces, named after the rivers Sétil to thé Northy Ptrlis in 
the centre, and Kédah proper to the South. Kédah as a whole is dis- 
tinguished from the other States of the Peninsula by its comparative free- 
dom from mountain land. The most notable of its mountains is Jérei 
or Kédah Peak, over 4,000 feet. It contains at least 26 rivers, 6 of which 
are of some size, but all of them obstructed at their mouths by bars, 
-In none is there, at spring tides, over 9 feet of water. Between the main- 
land and the Léngkawi islands, there lies an extensive mud bank, so 
that vessels of any considerable burden cannot come nearer the coast 
than four miles. 

The old town, called “Quedah”’ hy the Portuguese, was situated in 
latitude G° North upon enue of the larger rivers (it is believed River Mer- 
bn) which was navigable for vessels of 300 tons burden. . 

The geological formation of Kédah, generally speaking, is granite,and ~ 
in places tin js found and, it is heliewed, gold, Butthe more important-tin — 
mines are just beyond the Kédah frontiers; and this holds true both to the 
North, the East, and the South. Limestone crops out in a remarkable 
manner at Ganong Wang, on the river Giti, a tributary of the Muda, and 
nt Ginong Geriyang, or Elephant Mount. The vegetable products are 
the usual ones of the Peninsula, the country being particularly well 
adapted for growing rice. Fruit trees of all kinds, especially the 
mangostin and durian, grow ‘to great perfection, Among its wild 
animals, the elephant is common and is used as a beast of burden, 
Cattle and buffaloes are abundant in the domestic state. 

The inhabitants consist of Malays; of a few Sam-Sams or mixed 
Sidmese in the North, who are usually Mahomedan here, and speak beth. 
Malay and Siamese; of the Peninsula Negritos ; of Mestizo Telingas, 
speaking hoth Tamil and Malay; and of # few Chinese. Before the 
Siamese invasion and, conqnest of 1821, the country is said to have 
had a population of over 50,000, which in 1839 was reduced to 21,000. At 
present, the population must exceed the usual estimate of 30,000 to 
50,000 very considerably: the traveller Cann Bock (1884) was told 
525,000, the Chinese numbering 25,000, but this is probably excessive. 
The Malays.may safely be put at 100,000; and the Chinese probably 
exceed 20,000. The whole number is probably within 150,000, ; 

The Capital is Kota Star, or Alor Star, on a river of no great size, though 
one of the largest of the country, to the North of the couspicuous Mount 
Jérei. It has for some years been connected, by the rough road already 
mentioned, with Sénggdra on the Hast, the nearest Siamese town of im- 
portance. This is at present the only road across the Peninsula. . The 
River Muda, the frontier of Province Wellesley, is navigable for small boats 
to Baling, distant about 60 miles East. This place is of some importance 
as the frontier station, near the point where Kédah, Pérak and Patani 
mest; and from Baling the Muda River is used to carry to market at 
Penang tlie tin which is found in uuusual abundance at Klian Intan and 
Kroh, on the East or Patini side of the qritins range of Titi Wangsa. 

‘The country at the back of Province Wellesley is also known to he 
rich in tin at Serdang and Kiilim, but it has not yet been developed, 
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It follows from the position of Kédah that its trade is almost exclu. 
sively with Penang, with which port communication by steamer is now 
easy and frequent. The exports consist principally of tin, rice, bats’ 
manure (from the lime-stone caves), and jungle produce, 

The history of this State, as of all the others of the Peninsula to the 
North of Malacca, is full of obscurity. Colonel Low discovered in the 
forests some remains of what he supposed to be Buddhist temples, and 
some inscriptions in the Pali character, indicating not Malay but Siamese 
culture. It seems probable that even so late as the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the Malays here had been but partially converted 
to Mahomedanism. The earliest authentic information we have of 
Kédah is from the Portuguese writer Barsosa, whose manuscript is 
dated ‘ Lisbon, 1516;” and he deseribes it as “ a place of the 
kingdom of Siam,” and makes mention of a “Sea-port called Quedah, 
“to which an infinite number of ships resort, trading in all kinds 
“of merchandise.” Kédah, in common with all the other northern 
States of the Peninsula, has probably been always more or less tributary 
to Siam, for being, with Paténi, the most northern ofall the Malay States, 
it has been most subject toits direct influence. But the policy of the 
Siamese Government here, as elsewhere, has been to leave the ex- 
traneous races, comprised within the dominion it assumes, to the ad- 
ministration of their own rulers; the Malayan RaAja of Kédah is thus an 
hereditary and quasi-independent sovereign. In token of his dependence 
on Siam is has always sent the King, once in three years, an offering con- 
sisting of an artificial flower of gold, Notwithstanding this, the RaAja aliena- 
ted to the Indian Government in 1786 (Captain Licur being the Agent) 
the island of Penang, and subsequently, in 1800, Province Wellesley on 
‘the mainland, without referénce fo Siam, whose alleged suzerainty was 
neither well understood nor much enforced at that time. By the ces- 
sion of Penang, Kédah lost some of its trade, and thoagh the Raja seems to 
have acted within his rights, he evidently incurred Siam’s displeasure. In 
1821, the Siamese from Ligor invaded the country, overran it, and after 
an occupation of several years, abandoned after ruining it. The prince 
fled to Penang for protection, and of course received an asylum. Iis 
line was restored after many years ; but the tendency of the Government 
at Bangkok to interfere in Kédah affairs has since been accentuated, the 
King of Siam even claiming to nominate as well as confirm the Réja. 


PATANI.* 


In the latitude corresponding to that of Kédah-on the East coast, the 
country still commonly known as Patini is situated between Sénggira 
and Kélantan, 7° to 6° 20° North, with a coast line on the Kast side of 
about 50 miles. Estimated area, 6,000 square miles. The population 
may be roughly put at 50,000 to 75,000, though Cart Bock (1884) gives 

* For convenience, Patdni is treated of here, though politically it seems to be 
distinguished from this group, and has been included above in the administra. 
tive province of Stnggéra, 
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the number of inhabitants as 200,000, avowedly from Siamese information. 
The Malays are more numerous, and the Sakei less’so, on this than on 
the other side of the dividing range. ) 

The name “ Patiini” is at the present time, except as applied to 
the River of that name, a merely historical expression, which must be 
understood to comprise nine small Sitmese-Malayan States or divisions. - 
These nine administrative divisions, together with other provinces, are 
now under the general but ill-defined control of Sénggéra, the seat of 
Government for the south-eastern coast of the Siamese section of the 
Peninsula, so far as any administrative suzerainty exists. 

Since the country’s invasion and subjugation by Siam in 1832, it has 
been broken up into the four sea-board States or divisions, lying from North 
to South in the following order :—-Nong-chik or Tujong, Patini, Jémba, Sai; 
and the five interior divisions—Tipah, Chenai, Jalo, Réman, Ligei, Of 
these, Réman is, even excluding any part of the Pérak watershed, the 
most extensive, and Patini with its sea-port, is probabiy still the most 
populous. Jalo and Ligei are believed to be the richest in miuerals. 

The principal physical features ofthe province are the two ecnsiderable 
rivers—the Patini and the Télépin—which rise in the same hills and flow 
nearly parallel to the sea, through a country for the most part fiat, but 
with isolated clifis and hills, ef rg 

The River Patini is a long but shallow river which retains the same 
namethroughout its whole length. Its souree is said to be in the mountain 
Jambul Mérak (peacock’s erest) about 5° 35’, from which also the nor- 
thern tributaries of the Pérak flow; thence it has a northerly course and 
falls into the Gulf of Siam in 6°55’ North, The upper waters of the Rivers 
Patini and Pérak’ are a labyrinth of streams forming the head-waters of 
the river system of this part of the Peninsula; the River Kéluntan is also 
sail to take its source in the same region. 

The Patini has an extensive delta, intersected by numerous creeks, 
Kidla Tujong to the North is the most important estuary, and is naviga- 
ble as far as Kwala Nong-chik (Noehi) where it bifureates from the Patani. 

The Bay of Patini is formed by the projection of a narrow strip of 
land about 7 or 8 miles in length, which, eonnected with the mainland 
to the eastward, beuds round to the North-west like a horn and proteets 
the roadstead, so that vessels can at most seasons ridc in safety ; which 
accounts for the high estimation in which it was held j.y the early navi- 
gators. The western extremity of this projection is called Cape Putani. 
The town and port of Patani is almost all that is left unchanged of the 
former important State of thatname. It was and stillis the chief town of 
the whole of this country. It is situated about 2 miles from the river’s 
mouth, on the South-east side; a fair amount of trade is still carried 
on with Singapore and Bangkok, as also with the neighbouring 
Siamese and Malayan States. ‘he exports are tin, lead, gutta, salt-fish, 
tiles, earthenware and timber. The population of the town consists of 
Malays, Chinese and Siamese, and is supposed to be from 3,000 to 4,000. 
The Malay race preponderates, the Raja himself being a Malay. The active 
commercial and shipping business is controlled by a “Captain China.” 
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The largest and perhaps the most important of the provinces at this 
+ time is Réman, lying to the South-east of the river and bordering on 
Pérak, with which it is closely connected by ties of intercourse and com- 
mon interest. It is the most Malayan of all these States; but its Malay 
Riija is, like the rest, responsible to the Chow Kun, or Governor of Séng- 
gora, and must look to be confirmed by the King of Siam.- Kita Bharu, 
some miles on the East side of the Pat&ini River, is his residence ; and the 
population of the country is to be found chiefly in this neighbourhood 
and near the upper valley of the Pérak, which river the Réman people 
use for exporting tin, &c, The boundary with Pérak, near which are 
the valuable tin mines of Kroh and Intan, already mentioned in connee- 
tion with Kédah, has yet to be determined. 

Jalo, situated principally to the North-West of the River Patani, near 
the head-waters of the Pérak, lies under the eastward cliffs of the bold 
range of Bukit Bésar, Jalo is believed to be one of the richest mineral 
countries in the whole Peninsula, having abundant galena, tin, and gold 
already worked at some points by the Chinese, Like the other mineral 
countries, it is intersected by remarkable limestone formations. 

The galena mines of Patini, which a few years ago attracted much 
attention in Singapore, lie near the small town Banisita. This is situated 
in a picturesque amphitheatre of hills, through which the river flows, 
about 45 miles distant from the town of Patiniin a straight line, but 
double that distance by river. 

The area of the whole of “ Patini” is about 6,000 square miles, nearly 
half of which is believed to lie in the two provinces above described. 

In 1786, the year of the first Siamese invasion, there were said to be 
115,000 inhabitants in the State of Patini. In 1832, after the second 
invasion, there were computed to be only 54,000 people in these pro- 
vinees, and the population has probably not increased since then, except 
in regard to its Chinese miners, who now number several thousands. 

The southernmost of all the nine provinees collectively termed 
“ Patani” is Sai, beyond which lies the large and important Malayan State 
called Kélautan. 


KELANTAN. 


South of Pat&ni on the East coast lie the Malayan States of Kélantan 
and Tringginu, whose position is one of independence guaranteed by 
treaty with the British Government, though nominally subject to Siam. 

Kélantan is situated to the South of the Patini States, the River 
Banira being the boundary, between 6° 20’ and 5° 40’, with about 60 
miles of coast on the East side. It has an area of about 7,000 square 
miles ; with a population of certainly over 100,000; but so little is known 
of the interior that there is no great certainty about either area or popu- 
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Jation. It is in a prosperous condition, surpassing in population all the 
Native States on the East coast, and in natural resources and mineral 
wealth vying with Pahang, 

It is bounded to the South by Tringginu, the River Bésit 
separating them. It has the States of Réman, Pérak and Pahang to the 
West, the eastern ridge of the peninsular chain being considered the 
boundary. The interior is believed to have a great extent of open coun- 
try, traversed by the long but shallow River Kélantan and its tributaries, 
whieh, like the River Patini, flow North. Here there is grown an im- 
mense quantity of rice, some of which is exported to Singapore ; as also 
cattle, which are kept in great herds. 

The town of Kélantan is situated near the river’s mouth and is a 
large and flourishing settlement with considerable trade. Its population 
is said to be over 20,000; and that of the whole State is estimated by 
the Natives at 600,000, and on good authority as high as 200,000. As 
far as can be known without a census, it must considerably exceed 
100,000, This indicates some recent development of the State; for in 
1856, Mr. Crawrurp thought the estimate of 50,000 inhabitants an 
“exaggeration,” though even then the population was called “ large.” 

Its mineral resources comprise tin and gold. Even so far back as 1837 
it was stated that 3,000 pikuls of tin were exported annually, and that Ké- 
lantan gold, next to that of Pahang, was the mostcelebrated among Malays. 
Lead is also supposed to exist, Much pepper and other articles of export 
are also cultivated here by the Chinese, and a good deal of jungle 
produce is collected. The principal trade is with Singapore, and is mainly 
conducted by the Chinese during the South-West monsoon. 

Kélantan is known to have existed as an integral State at the close 
of the 15th century and before the arrival of jhe Portuguese; and in the 
Malay Annals it is specially stated that during the time of Maumup II, 
of Malacca, a. p. 1477, Kélantan was a kingdom “ more powerful than 
that of Paténi.”’ Like Tringginu, Kédah and Patdni, it has, from time 
immemorial, been harassed by the demands of Siam; and, according to 
the official statement of Mr. AnpERson, Politieal Agent in 1825, repeatedly 
solicited, in the early days of Penang, the protection of the British Gov- 
ernment and the establishment of an English factory, offering very con- 
siderable advantages. It has never submitted to Siam further than that, 
although practically under its own Malay Raja, it has made a customary 
ackeceleaanit of dependence by periodically sending to Bangkok a 
tributary token called “the gold flower.” 

In 1832, the chief of Pat&ini, upon the invasion of his country by 
Siam, fled to Kélantan, but was delivered up to the Siamese Praklang, 
who repeatedly ordered the Raja of Kélantan into his presence. With 
these mandates the Malay chief did not deem it prudent to comply, but 
was eventually compelled, it is said, to propitiate his fue, by a large 
present of specie and gold dust. Nrwsonp pointed out at the time that 
this was a violation of the 12th Article of Major Burney’s Treaty of 
1826, which stipulates that “Siam shall not go and obstruct or interrupt 
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“ecommerce in the States of. Tringginn and Kélantan. English mer- 
“chants and subjects shall have’ trade and intercourse in future, with 
“the same facility and freedom as they have heretofore had; and the 
“English shall not go and molest, attack and disturb those States upon 
“any pretence whatever.’ What little trade and intercourse now exist 
have passed from the hands of English merchants to those of Chinese 
and Native traders. 


TRINGGANU. 


Tringgfinu is situated at the widest part of the Peninsula, between 
5° 40’ and 4° 35’ North, and has an area of under 4,000 miles, with a 
population of about 20,000. Tringefnu has, for some time past, included 
Kémiman, which lies along the coast of the Gulf of Siam to the South 
of Tringginu. Its coast line extends along the Gulf of Siam for 80 
miles, and is bounded on the South and West by the principality of Pa- 
hang, and on the North and North-East by that of Kélantan. The River 
Bésit is its boundary with Kélantan, and the River Chériting with Pahang. 
To the interior, the high ranges forming the East boundary of 
Pahang form ua natural frontier, but the boundary is believed to be 
otherwise quite undefined. Of its area, nothing certain is known ; nearly 
the whole country is one continuous jungle, with less development, either of 
its minerals or its commerce, than perhaps any other of the Malay States. 
The inhabitants consist almost entirely of Malays and some wild tribes, 
with a very few Chinese, who carry on the little that is now done in the way 
of trade or:mining. The total population of the State was computed at 
37,500 in 1856. Of this number, the town of Tringginu, situated in 
the northern part of the State, near the mouth of a not very large river, 
latitude 5° 25’ North, longitude 103° East, was then estimated to contain 
from 15,000 to 20,090 inhabitants, or more than half of the population 
of the State. A most destructive fire took place in August, 1883, which | 
is said to have destroyed nearly 2,000 habitations. The town has been 
much deserted since, and the population of the whole country has, it 1s 
believed, declined considerably, and does not exceed 20,000 at the 
present time, many having been attracted away to Kélantan. The 
place is but little visited; and the small quantity of gold and tin 
produced come; it is said, from the Pahang mountains, which are not so 
far removed from the coast at this point. This State is claimed as one of 
the hereditary tributaries of Siam, but has always resisted, as far as it 
was able to, the assumed supremacy of the Siamese, the population being 
almost entirely Mahomedan and Malayan. A “gold flower” is sent perio- 
dically to Bangkok, through Sénggéra, in token of its nominal depend- 
ence, ; 

_ Kémdman (River anid District) was, according to Malay tradition, for- 
merly a province of Pahang, and, on this ground, still considers itself free 
from even nominal allegiance to Siam. ‘This reeognition is, however, ad- 
mitted by Tringginu, with which country Kémiman seems to be now poli- 
tically incorporated. Itisa place of no importance, lying midway between 
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Pahang and Tringginu. The town is only a mile or two from the mouth of 
the river of the same name, in lat. 4°15’ North. Itis a settlement of mo- 
dern origin, and probably owes its existence to the tin-mines, discovered 
early in the century inthe neighbourhood. The districtis scarcely 1,000 
square. miles in area; and is, or until recently was, under the direct control 
of a separate chief, under Tringgdun. Its population was estimated in 
1859 at 1,000 Malays and Chinese. It produces tin, alittle gold, camphor, 
ebony, &e. According to a Mr. Mrepuurst, who visited the place in 
1828, Kémiman at first yielded a considerable revenue to the Sultan of 
Tringginu, but afterwards the mines failed, and the Chinese dispersed. It 
is beheved to be scarcely more prosperous at the present time than it 
was in 1839. 

Between the Rivers Kémiman and Tringgéinu lie the smaller dis- 
tricts of Paka, Dingin and Marang, which, like Kémiman, are each un- 
der a chief, subordinate to Tringgénu. 


CHAPTER IY. 


SOUTHERN (BRITISH) DIVISION OF THE PENINSULA. 


THE British Section of the Peninsula, as distinguished 
from the northern portion under Siamese influence, is merely 
a political division, and has nothing to do with any physical 
or other natural boundary. The two sections have never 
been delimited, and in the interior no precise boundaries can 
possibly exist. The line is approximately as given on page 
6, and runs with the southern boundaries, whatever they may 
be, of Kédah, Réman and Tringganu. The northern limits 
of the Malay race, however, lie considerably to.the North 
of any such line; and the administrative interference of Siam 
is throughout very slight, and, as mentioned in the last 
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Chapter, is scarcely permitted at all among the Malayan 
States. 

A few words regarding the Malay race, its history and its 
language, will be in place here, this Southern Division being 
essentially the M/a/ay Peninsula. 

It is difficult to understand how it happened that a 
great race like the Malays—colonisers by instinct, and whose 
history and traditions show no little aptitude for organisation— 
should, in the last century, have degenerated into the pirates 
and general enemies of commerce, with which the Malay 
name is, or was till late years, almost synonymous. 

Sir Home PopHAm, who was acquainted with the people 
in the early days of Penang when we first settled in the Straits, 
throws some light on their disorganised state. | He says (1798) 
that “ previous to the establishment of Dutch power, and the 
“prevalence of Dutch avarice, the Malayans were as indus- 
“ trious and ingenious as the other inhabitants of the country ; 
“with that superiority of activity and enterprise over more 
‘inland inhabitants, which a maritime situation invites and, 
“produces. While the English continued to possess a con- 
“siderable share of the trade of those countries, the Malayan 
‘character remained unimpaired ; but after the declension of 
‘our interest in that part of India, when the Dutch became 
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“paramount, their tyranny first repressed the exertion of 
“Malayan ability, and, afterwards, according to the usual 
“progressive effects of slavery, reduced them to ignorance. 
* Still, however, they retain some vestiges of their original 
“ character, and show that a. different treatment and example 


‘may work a complete change ; as some of them, from their 


“intercourse with the English, are fast improving in activity 
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and industry, of which they are themselves allowed to reap 
“the fruits.” | 

It. may now be said that these hopes have been realised, 
during the past century, both in the Peninsula and Borneo. 
During this period, there has also been shown among the 
whole Malayan’ stock an unexpected vigour and vitality. 
The populations of Java and Sumatra, and of the Malayan 
portions of the Peninsula, far from showing any tendency to 
dwindle away before the increasing Europeans and Chinese, 
have multiplied prodigiously; and are, taken all together, cer- 
tainly three or four times as great as at the beginning of the 
century. In our own Colony, the numbers of the Malays 
alone have grown from under 30,000 in Penang and Malacca 
at that time, to nearly six times the number at the last 
census. 

The wide dispersion of the Malay language has always been 
remarkable. Wherever one goes—for more than 2,000 miles, 
from Achin to New Guinea, and amid an endless variety of 
races—is found the convenience of a common speech. Some. 
thing is due to the language itself, but much to the maritime 
instincts of the people, which have spread its use. 

And this brings up the long-discussed question of their 
origin, which has a special interest in treating of the Malay 
Peninsula. 

The true centre of dispersion of the Malay race may be 
fixed rather in Malacca than in Sumatra, contrary to the 
generally received opinion. If the Malays are physically allied 
to the Mongol stock, it is obvious that the earliest migration 
must have been from High Asia towards the Peninsula, and 
thence to Sumatra, possibly at a time when the island still 
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formed ‘part of the mainland. The national traditions of a 
dispersion from MénangkAbau or Palembang, in South 
Sumatra, must, accordingly, be understood to refer to later 
movements, and more especially to the diffusion of the 
civilised Malay peoples, who first acquired a really national 
development in Sumatra in comparatively recent~ times. 
VALENTYN long ago pointed out that the name is specially 
applied in Sumatra to the great Sungei-pagti-Malayu tribe, 
of the Sungei-pagi auriferous district, and it seems, on the . 
whole, most probable that it was originally the name of some 
local tribe there, which rose to pre-eminence. 

From this point, they spread to the Peninsula, to Borneo, 
Sulu, and other parts of Malaya, apparently after their con- 
version to Islam, although there is reason to believe that 
other waves of migration must have reached Further India, 
and especially Camboja, if not from the same region, at all 
events from Java, at. much earlier dates. The impulse to 
these earlier movements must be attributed to the introduction 
of Indian culture through the Hindu and Buddhist missionaries, 
perhaps two or three centuries before the Christian era. 
During still more remote prehistoric times, various sections of. 
the Malay and Indonesian stocks were diffused westwards to 
Madagascar, where the Hovas, of undoubted Malay descent, 
still hold the political supremacy ; and eastwards to the 
Philippines, Formosa, and the interior of Hainan. This 
astonishing expansion of the Malayan people throughout the 
Oceanic area is sufficiently attested by the diffusion of a 
common Malayo-Polynesian speech from Madagascar to 
Eastern Island, and from Hawaii to New Zealand. 

These are the views now generally accepted. They were 
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propounded originally by the well-known J. R. LOGAN, and are 
now adopted authoritatively by the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
1883. A tabular arrangement will best define the exact position 
of our Malays. © A classification of the various branches and 
sub-branches of this Malayan stock has, therefore, been eX- 
tracted from the same authoritative source ; which gives, in a 
brief summary, the results of the vast deal of controversy and 
scholarship expended: on the subject in recent years. It 
must be understood, to begin with, that in the general scheme 
of inter-oceanic races, the Malayan stock itself is considered 
by ethnologists to be but one of four main stocks, the others 
being the Papuan, the Mahori, and the Mikronesian. The 
component parts of the main Malayan stock are as follows :— 

Orang Maldyu:—Meénangkabau, Palembang, and Lampong 
in Sumatra; the States of the Malay Peninsula; Borneo; 
Ternate. | | 

Sumatran group :—Achinese, Rejangs, Passumahs. 

Favanese group :—Javanese proper, Sundanese, Madurese, 
Balinese. | 

Celebes group :—Bugis, Mang Kassara, and others. 

Philippin egroup :—Tagalas, Bisayans, Bicol, Sulu, and others. 

Outlying groups :—Hovas of Madagascar, Formosan is- 
landers. 

In all these, the distinctly Malay physical type decidedly 
predominates; whereds elsewhere in the Archipelago, the so- 
called Malays are often rather “ Indonesians,” in whom the 
distinctly Caucasic physical type predominates. _ Such es- 
pecially are the Battaks and Orang Kubu of Sumatra, the 
Nias and Mentawey islanders, the Kayans, and many of the 
Dyak tribes of Borneo. | 
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The Malayan inhabitants of the southern section of the 
Peninsula all belong to the first division (the Orang Maléyu 
proper) in the above classification, with the exception of a 
few Javanese and Bugis in the towns, and a small but in- 
creasing number of Sumatrans in the country districts. 
The whole number of the Malays in the Peninsula, though 
they certainly stand first among our numerous races, is pro- 
bably not much more than half of the entire population of this 
southern section with which we are now dealing, or nearly 
400,000 in all, the Chinese race coming second in number. 
Apart from the Colony, this section of the Peninsula itself 
is most thinly inhabited, having only about 300,000 souls, 
even more so than the northern section, which has been 
described in Chapter II as containing 400,000, and which 
there is now reason to think is much under-estimated, the 
number of inhabitants being, in fact, not less than 700,000. 
Politically, this Section is divided into :— 
1.—The Protected States of Pérak, Sélangor, and Sungei . 
Ujong, occupying the West coast, from Kédah to 
Malacca. 

a.—The small inland States behind Malacca called the 
“ Négri Sémbflan.” 

3.—Pahang, on the East coast. 

4.—Johor, comprising the whole southern extremity. 

5.—The Colony of the Straits Settlements. 


Each of these sub-divisions is treated of separately in 
the following descriptions. 


«BS 
PROTECTED STATES. 


The Protected Native States make the British administration of the 
West Coast complete from Penang to Malacca, and comprise Pérak, 
Sélingor, and Sungei Ujong. Their order of importance is in accordance 
with the order in which they stand. 


PRRAK. 


The State of Pérak lies next to Kédah and Province Wellesley, 
on the West coast of the Peninsula. The State is situated between the 
poses of 5° 10’ and 3° 45’ North latitude, and 100° 22’ to 102° East 
longitude ; the greatest length being in a North and South direction, and 
amounting to nearly 100 miles; the breadth from the coast to the East 
is still uncertain, but is probably somewhat less. 

Pérak is bounded on the North by Province Wellesley (Trans-Krian 
district) from Sungei Bakau on the coast to Parit Buntar. From that 
point the boundary runs to the source of the Krian River, in the Ginong 
Inas range, the boundary between Kédah and Pérak being the Krian River, 
The most northerly point at which Kédah and Pérak touch is popularly said 
to bea swamp or lake, called Tases, some miles East of Baling. Between 
this point and the source of the Krian, the range of mountains which forms 
the water-shed of the Pérak river is the western boundary of Pérak, 
From Tasek eastward, Pérak is bounded on the North and East by the 
“ Patini ” States of Jalo and Réman, but the exact course of the boundary 
line is undetermined, and is at present the subject of negotiations with 
Siam. 

From Sungei Bakau to Sungei Bérnam,” Pérak is bounded by. the 
sea. On the East, the line of the mner range of mountains, which is the 
water-shed of the Plus, Kinta and Kampar, Bitaug Padang and Bidor, 
with the other tributaries of the Pérak river, forms the eastern boundary 
of Pérak as far as the sources of the river Slim. On the South, Pérak is 
bounded by the river Bérnam. 

For commercial purposes, the State of Pérak has the advantage of 
lying only a short distance to the South-East of Penang, which is at pre- 
sent its chief port of shipment, aud withwhich daily steam communication 
is maintained. 

Extent, &c.—The area of the State, including the whole of the Pérak 
valley, approaches 8,000 square miles. Mr. Dranz, who was employed 
on a survey in 1879, estimated it to be approximately 7,900 statute 
miles (exclusive of the disputed area beyond Bukit Naksa), Of this, he 
computed that about 2,000 square miles were occupied by hills from 
1,500 to 8,000 feet high, : 

The surface is thus almost equally divided between hill and plain. 
The principal mountains are the Titi Wangsa and Ginong Hijau (Larut) 
chains, Giinong Biba, and the inland ranges of which Ginong Bésar, 
Mount Robinson, and Mount Téngah (or Tangga) are respectively the 
central peaks. In these mountains rise the River Plus, the Kinta and 
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the Kampar, the Bidor and the Songkei, the Slim, and the Sémbilan (a 
feeder of the Pahang). | 

The mountain ranges are generally of granitic formation, but, in 
strong contrast to their usually round surfaces, the sharp peaks and 
crags of limestone formation crop up here and there throughout the 
country. The principal of these are Gdnong Kéndrong, Ginong Kernei, 
and Bukit Kijang in the North; Bitu Kurau and Ganong Pondok ; 
some un-named hills in the Plus ranges, and numerous peaks almost 
throughout the Minta valley. 

The caves in the limestone mountains furnish bats’ guano—an 
excellent manure. ‘This, as weil as lime, is available for both 
mountain and low country cultivation. 

The Residency.—The seat of the Government of the British Resident 
isa small village called Aved/a Kangsar. It is situated on the upper 
waters of the Pérak, about 23 miles from the present port of Télnk 
Kértang, on the Lirut River, with which it is connected by a good road. 
It lies about 100 miles up the Pérak river, and, therefore, the Lirut road 
gives the most direct access to Penang. 

The country can best be described as consisting eS ed of three 
principal water-systems—that of the Krian to the North, that of the 
Pérak in the centre, and that of the Bérmam to the South, Each will be 
described in turn. But the tin-mining district of Larut, which belongs 
to ueither of these physical divisions, has played and still plays so im- 
portant 2 part in the development of the State, that it deserves first 
mention. 


LArvt. 


Larut is situated about midway between the River Krian and the 
River Pérak, not more than 10 miles from the sea. 

For about thirty years, Chinese miners have worked the extensive tin 
deposits of great richness at the base of the higl mountain range called 
Ginong Hijau, and on each side of a small river called Sungei Larut. 
This place was found by the early pioneers’to be not only rich in tin, 
but most advantageously situated in respect of commercial intercourse 
with the British port of Penang, some sixty milesdistant. It is seldom 
that the tin-deposits nre found so near the sea, Lérut is under the im- 
mediate charge of an Assistant Resident. 

Thaipeng, the principal town, now contains 35,000 people, including 
the adiacent mines. It may thus be reckoned the largest town on the 
West coast, Malacca not exeepted. It is the centre of the mining indus- 
try, and is about eight miles from the sea-coast. It is the head-quarters 
of the chief departments of the State. 'Thaipeng is connected with KwAla 
Kangsar by a carriage-road, and by a line of telegraph. The main 
road to the sea has hitherto been from Thaipeng to Téluk Kértang, 
but a short line of railway, intended to connect Thaipeng with Port 
Weld (8 miles), is now completed, as well as a line of road from Larut 
to the Krian River, which will open up communication by land with 
Province Wellesley. There is also telegraph communication with Penang. 
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The three river systems which, as it has been said, mark the natural 
divisions of the State, have now to be described in turn, proceeding from 
the North. 

Kaian. - 

Krian is an agricultural district adjoining Province Wellesley, the 
seat of extensive sugar and rice cultivation. This district has a large 
Malay population, consisting principally of settlers from Penang, Pro- 
vince Wellesley and Kédah. A good many Chinese and Tamil planters 
have recently settled there. 

Sélima, 70 miles up the Krian river, on a large tributar y of that name, 
forms a tin-mining settlement, which a few years ago was more flourish- 
ing than at present. It Is situated near the principal bifurcation of the 
Kriau. There is a colony of Sumatran Malays at Sélima, and some 
Chinese miners. 


PrRaK. 


The Pérak may be considered the largest and certainly the most im- 
portant rivers on the West of the Peninsula. It drains not only the 
extensive valley of the State to which it gives its name, but also receives 
the drainage of the considerable Kinta district, comprising together at 
’ least, half the area of the State. It is navigable for steamers as far as 
Téluk Anson, the capital of Lower Pérak. Its source is said to be in 
the frontier mountain Jambul Mérak, from which the Téldpin and Patani 
also take their rise. Its whole length is about 250 miles. At first it 
flows down in a south-westerly direction towards the sea, receiving, 
from the West, the Rui, the Kéndrong, and the Kénéring; and from the 
East, the Sengo and the Témangan. From Kwila Kénéring its course is 
due South. All its main affluents from this point flow into it from 
the Hast, viz., the Plus, the Kinta, the Baitang Padang, and near its 
estuary the small river Sungei Jandarita, which almost connects the 
streams of the Pérak and Bérnam riv ers, here flowing parallel at no great 
distance from each other. The Pérak empties-itself into the straits, a few 
miles to the South of the Dindings. It has a wide estuary, but here, asin 
other rivers in the Peninsula, shallow water on the bar at the mouth im- 
pedes navigation. ‘Tle principal places on this river are :—Kéta Stia, 

Téluk Anson, Durian Sabdtang, Bandar, Kéta Lumut, Bandar Bharu 
ithe former Residency near the junction of the Kinta), Pulau ‘Tiga, 
Lamboh, Bota, Blanja, tweéla Kangsar (the present Residency), Sayong 
{ the desidence of H. UH. the Regent), Kéta Lama, Chigar Galak, and 

Kéta Tampan. 

Tin is found almost throughout the valley, but in greatest quantity 

near the East bank of the Pérak and in the Kintadistrict, The Kinta 
district includes the territory watered by the river of that name and its 
tributaries. A Collector and Magistrate has charge of it, and resides at 
Batu Gijah on the Kinta river. Other places of importance in the dis- 
trict are Lahat, Papan, Ipoh, Péngkilen Pégt, Kdta Bhirn, Péngkélen 
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Bharu (Sungei Raya), Gépeng (a large Chinese mining settlement), 
Kampar, and Chéndériang. 


BéeRNaM. 


The southernmost district of the State is that of the river 
Bérnam, probably the largest river, in regard to volume of water, to be 
found in the Peninsula, Itis about two miles wide at the mouth, and navi- 
gable for large steamers for many miles. Though draining a very dif- 
ferent district, its mouth is less than twenty miles from that of the Pérak. 

Proceeding up the Bérnam, almost due East, the chief places (though 
none of them are of any size) are Sabah, about 20 miles from the Net 
Téluk Kwali, about 73 miles from the sea, where the river is still about 12( 
yards wide and very deep ; Changkat Bértam, 85 miles by river from the 
sea, a small rising ground planted with durian trees, and occupied by a 
colony of a few Malays. Above this spot stretches an immense expanse 
of unhealthy swampy country for miles on both sides of the river: 
through this swamp the river Bérnam winds down from Godangsa, 111 
miles by river from the sea, where the land again becomes higher. A 
series of canals or cuttings, shortening the navigation of the river, and 
making it available for steam- launches, have recently been made from this 
point, through the Changkat Bértam swamp. The distance for boats is, 
it is computed, thus reduced from 111 miles to about 50 miles. 

KwaAa Stim, about 130 miles up the river, is the principal station 
amd the Collectorate of the district. It is situated at the bifurcation of 
the main stream ; above this the river divides into two branches of similar 
size—the river Slim running down from the direction of Pérak in the 
North-East, and the river Bérnam from Silingor in the South-Kast. A 
hilly region called Changkat Léla divides these branches. 

Ux Suim lies about 30 miles higher, at the confluence of the river Slim 
and the river Géliting. It is described as very picturesque—‘ it might 
almost be in Switzerland.”” From here theré is an overland path to the 
Pérak waters (river Songkei) of no great distance; and it is known that 
some of the affluents of the Pahang river flowing into the Gulf of Siam 
‘have their souree in the same “mountains. In the Pérak-Pahang 
boundary riscs this Slim branch. The water-shed of the other great 
branch (the River Bérnam) which flows from the South, is in a similar 
manner to be found at the Stlingor-Pahang boundary. At Ulu Slim, 
land has been successfully opened up by English coffee planters within 
the last few years. 

The highest station on the Bérnam river is Tanjong Malin, a fertile, 
well-cultivated station at the foot of the dividing range. The main road 
to SélAngor and Bérnam passes shh ee Tanjong Malim. 


General Aspects. 
7. 
Inhabitants.—At Larut, and at the chief mining settlements in the 
interior—ain the valleys of the Kinta, Bitang Padang, &e.—the Chinese 
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form the bulk of the population, and were recently estimated as fol- 
lows :— 


Larut, 8 he ... 89,000 
Kinta, ed We ... 4,000 

Lower Pérak, including Bitang 
Padang and Bidor, ... vo, 2,000 
Krian and Kurau, gal ... 5,000 
Kwaila Kangsar and Salak, io) ae 
Stlima,  :.. e 1,000 
Total, ... 48,000 


The Malay population of the State probably numbers at least 50,000. 
Products —The chief export is tin, amounting, in 1883, to $2,000,000 ; 
* and. the abundance of this metal is the most important economic feature 
of the State at present. The other exports amount to $3,500,000 (includ- 
ing sugar $307,256) ; and the whole trade, imports and exports, is now 
(1883) of the value of $10,500,000. There is now daily communication 
by trading steamers between Penang and Lérut. <A steamer also touches 
at Durian Sabitang on her fortnightly voyages between Singapore and 
Penang, and there is a separate service between Penang and Téluk Anson, 
There'is also regular steam communication between Penang and Bérnam. 
Government.—The government is carried on under the Réja Muda, 
as Regent, aided and advised by a British Resident, and a Council con- 
sisting of the Resident and Assistant Resident, and Native Chiefs of rank 
_and influence. . 
The Revenue and Expenditure (1883) were as follows :— 


Revenue, %: .. $1,474,330 
Expenditure, ... ..  1,231;900 


and they contrast very remarkably with those of the first year of pro- 
tection in 1876—Revenue, $213,419 (Laérut only) ; Expenditure, $226,379. 

A military police force of 700 men, mainly Sikhs, is maintained to 
secure order, with half a battery of Artillery. 

The Collectorates are at Larut ; at Parit Buntar and Séldma (for Kri- 
an) : Awdla. Kangsar, the seat of the Residency ; Téuk Anson (for Pérak 
river) ; Batu Gajah (for Kinta district); Keedla Siim (for the Bérnam). 

History —The State of Pérak is among the older States of «the 
Peninsula, and its history was maintained with scarcely a break for 
at least 301) years. It was, in the days of the Portugnese, and until the 
close of the 17th century, subject to Achin, but otherwise it appears to 
have maintained its independence throughout. It was overrun in the 
course of the Siamese troubles in 1821 by Kédah. The Dutch tried, 
with varying success; to maintain a trading monopoly of the tin for 150 
years, but their attempts to obtain a footing were not successful ; though 
it seems that when they surrendered Malacca in 1795, a small garrison 
was still kept up there. | 

All European interference with Pérak then ceased until 1818 ; when, 
in consequence of the cession of Malacca to the Dutch, the Penang Gov- 
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ernment entered into commercial treaties with Pérak; among other 
Native States, to forestall any fresh attempts at Dutch monopoly. 

This alliance proved useful to Pérak a few years later, when the 
_Siamése attempted to overrun the country, but were checked from’ _ 

Penang. ; , 

The recent development of events.dates from the rise of Lirut inte 
importance under Néa Javan, in 1852, consequent upon the discovery of 
the rich tin deposits there. Tlie Chineso then came in great numbers, and 
before long the Malay Government naturally fell topieces. After some years 
of anarchy, Governor Sir Anprew Cranks interfered in January, 1874, and 
the Pangkor Treaty was made, introducing the “ Protected States,”’ expe- 
riment. ‘The small rising that brought upon Pérak @-military occupa- 
tion, after the assassination of the first Resident, Mr. Biren, (1875) led 
to the adoption of the more robust policy under which Pérak has made its 
subsequent rapid advances. The ‘State is now about to open .the 
first railway in the Peninsula, or anywhere in Asia to the South of 
Rangoon. , 


SELANGOR. d 


The Protected State of Stlangor adjoins Pérak along its whole 
sonthern frontier. Tt is situated between the parallels of 3° 45’ and 2° 
40° North, with a rather greater extent of coast-line on the Kast shore of 
the straits than its northern neighbour Pérak. Area between 4,000 :and . 
5,000 square niles. Populatior about 50,000, 

Sélingor is a comparatively recent State, the western part of its 
territory having apparently been left unoceupied from time out 6f mind, to 
a greater degree than any other portion of the Peninsula, The southern 
division was formerly a separate State—Klang (Kélang)—ore of the four 
original States of the “* Négri Sémbilan’’ confederation. 

Under the name of Séldngor are inchuded four main districts, each 
having a considerable river, named respectively Bérnam, Stlangor, Klang, 
and Langat; Bérnam to the North, and the others further South in 
the order in which they are named, With the exception of Klang and 
the mouth of the River Sélingor, the whole territory of the State was 
absolutely tera fveognila wuitil’ quite lately. Lakat, now comprised 
in tye Sungei Ujong frontiers, was formerly part of Sélangor. Being 
rich in tin found close tothe-shore, and being situated at a distance 
of only 40° miles from Malacca, this district was, under a former Rija, 
the most thriving in Sélingor. 

The greater part of SélAngor is an extremely level country, stretching 
inland about 30 miles in the South, and nearly 50 miles-m the North, and 
as yet but little cleared and very thinly inhabited. In its wide versant 
it, presents a marked contrast to Pérak, and especially because its rivers flow 
- almost due West instead of southward..._In the interior are some high 
spurs thrown out from the great mountain chain, especially between Ulu 
Sélingor and Ulw Langat, and in the neighbourhood of Kwila Lumpor, 
the present capital. These spurs have an altitude of about 2,000 fect, 
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with numerous high peaks, where they join the chain, reaching to more 
than 5,000 feet. The highest is Bukit Téngah, of 6,200 feet, in the 
Ginong Kali spur. 

At Ginting Bidei, 22 miles North-East of Kwila Lumpor, there is 
a pass into Pahang at the junction of two important spurs, one run- 
ning due South behind Kyla Lumpor, the source of the river Klang; 
the other trending away inland, leaving a valley which widens to about 
10 or 12 miles, down which flows the Ulu Langat. Several of the high- 
est peaks in this group rise to above 5,000: feet. * 

Further North, the river Selangor rises among even higher summits in 
the central chain, which is here at its nearest point to the river Pahang, of 
which the tributaries flow down to the Hast from the same hills. The 
highest peaks after Bukit Témgah are :—Gimong Raja, 5,450 feet; 
Ginong Chimbéras, 5,650 feet ; Ganong Péchéras, 5,650 feet ; and Bukit 
Kanching, from which rises Sungei Bali (South of Stlangor) and which 
is one of the few hills thrown forward into the plain. 

 Boundaries.—S#ingor is separated from Pérak by the Bérnam river, 
which forms its northern boundary. Its extent along the coast is about 
100 miles, as far as the river Nipah to the South (since the 1877 boundary 
was fixed), and then by a line running to the North and East as far as 
the hills'which divide tt from Jélébu. 

In Stlingor, the following are the principal places, all of the size of 
villages rather than towns, though the new capital and Residency town 
i growing fast :— | 

Kiedia Lumpor is, and has been for many years, the ceutre of the tin- 
mining of thecountry. In 1879 it was made the capital, instead of Klang. 
Its distance from the nearest navigable waters (24 miles) is its principal 
drawback ; but it is well placed for inland communications, and a railway 
is to be constructed to connect it with Klang. 

Klang. 

Kiang, the principal port of the country, 12 miles up the river, 
was the former seat of Government and the first, Residency. It 
is situated near the sea, and many miles from the vicinity of the tin- 
mines at the foot of the mountains, but-is favoured with a navigable 
river which, owing perhaps to the island Kalang lying across its mouth, 
is without the almost invariable bar. - 

Selangor. 


Se/dngor, lying at the mouth of the river Stlingor. The river is shallow 
and practicable only for vessels of small burden, ‘The Dutch had formerly 
an establishment at Stlangor for the monopoly of the tin,; and, a stone fort 
of their construction is still a conspicuous object, having formerly, been, 
next to Malacea, the most important construction of the kind in these 
waters. 


* Langat. 


The other towns of StlAngor are Langat, Bandar Kanching, Jugra 
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' (where the Sultan resides), and Ulu Langat and district. This latter dies 
more inland than any other part of the State. 

A good bridle road is now (1884) almost completed from Berinang 
to Ulu Bérnam, connecting Sungei Ujong with Pérak by means ofa 
main road through the whole length of Stlangor from South to North. 

Population —The ates is scanty : no enumeration has yet been 
taken, but it is supposed not to exceed 50,000, of whom more than 30,000 
are Chinese. ‘The native inhabitants are believed to be the descendants 
of a colony of Bugis, from Goa, in the Celebes, who settled here and 
at Kwila Linggi under their Chief, Anon Passanar, towards the com- 
mencement of the last century. The population about ten years ago 
had fallen away to a minimum, in consequence of the incessant quarrels 
and misrule of its princes. It has been much increased of late years, 
both by Chinese settlers and miners, and by the immigration of Malays 
from less prosperous States in its neighbourhood, including not a few froni 
Sumatra, ' 

Products —Sélangor produces tin of excellent quality, and the deposits 
at Ulu Langat and Kwila Lumpor have proved extremely rich, the latter’s 
output (under the name of Klang tin) having attracted much attention for 
the last twenty years. For some years past, it has stood second only to 
that of Larut. Besides tin, there is little else but jungle produce, though 
important plantations of coffee, pepper, sugar, &c., have been commenced, 
Tin exports, 1883, reached nearly $2,000,000. The revenue for 1883 
amounted to $450,644. 

Government.—An incessant quarrel, chiefly as to the rights over the 
tin duties levied in Klang and Stlingor, prevailed from 1867 to 1873. At 
the time when Governor Sir AnprEw CLARKE was settling the aflairs of 
the Native States in 1874, he undertook to assist the Government of 
Stlingor. The Government 2f this State has since been carried on under 
the same system as Pérak. 

It has been stated that a railway is in contemplation from Kwila 
Lumpor to Klang, and it is certain that roads will shortly connect Stlin- 
gor with Pérak, as it is already connected with Sungei Ujong and Malacca. 
It may confidently be hoped that a country with such mineral resources, 
and such fine hills and plains, drained by abundant rivers like the Bérnam, 
Klang, Sélangor, and Langat, will, under a peaceful rule, become populous 
and wealthy. 


SUNGEI UJONG, 


The smallest of the three Protected States is that of Sungei Ujong, © 
to the South of SélAngor, which lies inland, between that State, Jélébu 
and Rémbau, to the North-West of Malacca. It was one of the four 
original States out of which ‘grew the “ Négri Stmbilan,” 

___ Extent, §c.—The area of Sungei Ujong is, including the districts of 
Likut and Sungei Raya, about 500 square miles ; the circle of hills to the 
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northward attains an altitude of between 3,000 and 4,000 feet; the 
State lies mainly on the North bank of the river Linggi. Sungei Ujong 
suffered for many years from the SélAngor disturbances, and others of its 
own, which owed their origin to the same cause—to quarrels over the 
tin-royalties. But Sungei Ujong has always been, especially since the 
development of its mines, the leading State of the Négri Sémbilan. 

The Linggi River, its one large stream (the highway to Sungei Ujong 
and much of Rémban) had, in 1873, been rendered impassable by constant 
border fights between these two States. After repeated complaints on the 
part of British subjects in Malacca of the violence and extortion that puta 
stop to all traffic on the River Linggi, Sir Anprew Ciarke, Governor in 
1874, went personally to Sempang on the Linggi River, and re-opened 
trade and suppressed disturbance. A Residency was established in Sun- 
gei Ujong shortly after, to prevent further disturbance, and to protect 
the large number of Chinese miners working there. 

The mountains of Sungei Ujong approach the sea more nearly than 
those of Stlangor, the interval being, however, even more uncleared and 
swampy than in the northern State. Informer times, Sungei Ujong seems 
to have been a wholly inland State, but since Residents have been stationed 
in Stlingor and Sungei Ujong, the frontier line between them has 
been modified ; and now the river Likut and district, formerly renowned 
for its tin, but since 1860 almost deserted, are included in Sungei Ujong, 
thus giving it 20 miles of coast, between Sungei Nipah and Kwila 
Linggi. 
The tin workings, and the most inhabited portion of this small State, 
lie in a sort of semicircular valley, between the hills Brimbfin (4,000 feet) , 
in which the Linggi rises, and Tangga (1,800 “eet), the Jéltbu boundary, 
and Perhintian Rimpun (2,000 feet), at the Stlingor boundary.. Mount 
Brimbin is, in some respects, the key to this State, and, it may be said, 
to the whole of this part of the country. On the South side of this 
mountain flows the cer. and on the Kast a feeder of the Pahang— 
River Triang. 

Through a gap called Bukit Pitus, between this mountain and 
Ginong Angsi, to the South, is a pass leading to Sri Ménanti and the 
other Négri Sémbilan States. 

Population, Products, &c.—The Malay population is almost entirely 
agricultural, and is mostly found near the mountains, as at Pantei. The 
whole population is probably below 14,000 souls. Sungei Ujong has abun- 
dance of water, and its land is considered suitable for the cultivation of 
coffee, cocoa, cinchona, &c., which are being grown both on the hills 
and plains, On the lower ground, tapioca is now largely cultivated. Tin 
mining is still carried on to a considerable extent by the Chinese at 
Ampangan, near the Residency, andits neighbourhood. These Chinese 
miners in Sungei Ujong, as in Liarut, have been the real sinews and 
wealth-producing power of the country. 

A road now connects Stremban with Péngkilan Kompas, the newly- 
opened port near the mouth of the Linggi, and there is regular com- 
munication by steam-launch between Malacca and the Linggi. Not far 
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above Péngkilan Kompas are PermAtang Pasir, the former inconvenient 
“port,” and Linggi village. The Residency is at Stremban, about 22 
miles higher up the country. Two miles nearer the port is Rasa, the 
Customs’ station at the bridge over the Linggi River; to which the stream 
is, or was before this new road was made, navigable and clear for small 
boats. From Séremban, roads have been made to Pantei (8 miles), and 
will, in another year, be completed, so as to connect Sélingor on the 
one side, and Malacca on the other; and with this first instalment of 
the future road up the Peninsula, Stremban, and Sungei Ujong gener- 
ally, have a fine central position. 

Government, &c.—The residential system was introduced here shortly 
after its adoption in Pérak and Sélaingor (December, 1874), and with a 
short break, at the time of the Pérak war, that form of government 
has since been peacefully carried on in the manner already described. 

Revenue for 1883, . . .. $117,145 
Expenditure for, 1883, ... 158,686, 


THE NEGRI SEMBILAN STATES. 


These small States, formerly a kind of confederacy of Nine States, of 
which the name alone now survives, oceupy about 2,000 square miles 
of the interior of the Peninsula, between the Protected States on the 
a Malacca on the West, Johor on the South, and Pahang on the 

ast. 

Apart from Klang (which has long formed part of Sélingor), Sunget 
Ujong (which, as a Protected State, is now ona different footing), and 
Stgimat and. Naning (which have more recently been incorporated with 
Moar and Malacca, respectively), the Négri Stmbilan contain a total 
population of not more than 30,000, mostly to be found in Rémbau and 
Sri Ménanti. 

Originally there appear to have been four States, which were after- 
wards broken up and modified as shown below :— 


Formerly. Al present. 
Klang — 
Sungei Ujong. — 
Jélébu. Jélébu. 
Johol. 
Johol Inas or Jéei. 
baat Ulu Moar oy Sri Mtnanta. 
_Jémpol. 
Rimbau. 
(Kour States.) (Six States.) 


Of these six States, those of suflicient importance to deserve special 
description are Jélébn, Johol, Sri Ménanti and Rémbau., 

Before entering upon details, oue common feature of interest 
should beamentioned. These States have apparently originated in the 
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organisation of the aboriginal tribes, always numerous in this part of the 
Peninsula. A large foreign element has since been introduced, especially 
from Sumatra. In the days when Johor was powerful, the Négri Sémbi- 
lun were under the Sultan of Johor ; but about 1773, Johor being indiffer- 
ent about the government of these remote tribal States, allowed the Dutch 
to obtain fur them, at their request, a Prince of true Ménangkébau descent, 
who, as Yaug-di-Pertilan Bésar, ruled over the Confederacy. The States 
were thus formally federated, each separate State retaining, however, its 
own Pénghiilu or Dato’. The real power in these States is vested in the 
Pénghfilu, that of the suzerain being nominal only. 

This Sumatran immigration, and the political intercourse of the inde- 
pendent Princes of Sumatra with those of the Peninsula, deservedly at- 
tracted the attention of scholars like Marspenx, Leyoen and Rarrues; 
but the whole arrangement was of too artificial a kind to last long, 
aud after five accessions of Ménangkibau Princes, they ceased to be 
invited over there (1820). It is noteworthy, however, that even the 
more civilised Malays, especially in Rémbau, still hold to the tribal 
organisation: the very names of many of their tribes, such as “ Anak 
Acheh”’ (children of Achin) and “ Sri Lémak Menangkdbau,” betraying 
their comparatively recent migration from Sumatra. — 


JeLEBU. 


Jélébu is a small State lying to the North and Hast of Sungei Ujong 
and containing about 400 square miles, and under 1,000 inhabitants. It 
belongs politically to the West coast, though physically to the East coast. It 
has thus a peculiarly central position in regard to this region of the Penin- 
sula, being situated at the great water-parting Of the southern portion of it. 
Jélébu has, until the present year, remained unexplored, It lies between 
Sungei Ujong and the valley of the River Pahang, having Séldngor to the 
North and Jémpol to the South. The country is a succession of narrow 
valleys between hills of no great height, except in the South where they 
culminate towards Ginohg Brimbiin. These hills are the sources of many 
of the principal rivers on both sides of the Peninsula—the Linggi and the 
Moar flowing to the West, and the Serting and Triang to the East, both these 
being feeders of the Pahang. Comprising as it does the Triang valley, 
Jélébu’s boundaries are necessarily defined by hills alone, except towards 
Pahang. Génting Pireh is the boundary towards Sélingor. It is about 
28 miles from Ulu Langat, and not far from the mining settlement at 
Sungei Lui. . Bukit Tangga (1,800 feet), at the head of the Klawang val- 
ley, lies between Jélébu and Sungei Ujong, and deserves notice as the 
_ furthest western point of the Bast coast watershed. Jé&wi-Jiwi Bétdub, 
on the Triang, is claimed by Jélébu as the eastern boundary towards Pa- 
hang, but this has still to be settled. Meanwhile Sungei Dua has been 
adopted (1884) as the provisional boundary. At the point where Sélangor, 
Sungei Ujong, and Jélébu meet is the hill Perhentian Rimptn (Berhim- 
pin) said to be so named from the assembly of the Chiefs of the old 
“ Four States.” 
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It is with Sungei Ujong that communication has hitherto been best 
maintained, Some parts of Jélébu will probably be found most accessible 
from Sungei Lui in Séiingor; and other parts may be more easily 
approached from Malacca by way of the valley of the River Langkap, one 
of the head-waters of the Ulu Moar, which runs down the oe side 
of the Brimbin towards Térichi. 

The geology and physical geography of this State is alone of any 
present consequence. What political importance it possesses is derived 
from its position in the angle between the Protected States of Sélingor 
and Sungei Ujong, and from lying on the Pahang watershed. 

Inhabitants, Products, $c —The population is at present extremely 
scanty, probably not 700, being less than two to the square milé. 

The only industry, beyond the cultivation ofa little rice chiefly in 
the Klawang valley, is some tin-mining carried on by 70. Chinese at Jélon- 
dong near the Triang and close to the Péaghdlu’s place, Kwila Glami. 
The tin-deposits lie on the Pahang side of the country, and are re- 
ported to be rich and easily worked, enabling the miners to make an 
average output of two bharas a year each. 

The River Triang, of which the head-waters may almost be said to form 
the State of Jélébu, is an important feeder of the River Pahang, and both 
the main stream and its largest tributary (the Kéniboi) are found to be 
deep and navigable for most of the year. Paddy is thusimported easily 
and cheaply from Pahang. ‘The tin-deposits in ‘the Kéndboi, Jélondong, 
Kwila Glimi, &c. are said to be unusually rich. - Once there is better com- 
munication for its mineral exports through Sungei Ujong, there seems 
good prospect of this small State not only being developed itself, but 
playing an important part in opening up Pahang: 

The State has always been one of the Négri Sémbilan, ruled like 
the rest by an elective Dato’ Pénghilu, witha Yam Tian whose only 
function seems to be to represent the hereditary and monarchical princi- 


ple. 


JOHOL. 


The old State of Johol included the whole of the country to the 
interior of Rémbau, Malacca and Ség/mat, containing the now separate 
States of Jélei or Tnas, Sri Ménanti or Ulu Moar, and Jémpol. 

The four BAtins, or aboriginal chiefs, were he of Klang, of Jélébu, of 
va Ujong, and of Johol (now of Moar) under whom is the Batin of 


It is stated by the natives, and it seems probable, that the former 
boundaries of Johol were Mount Ophir (Gdnong Lédang), and from there 
Rantau Pait* on the Moar a little above Kwila Palong (towards 
Johor), thence to Libok Sérampang on the Sérting (towards Pahang), 
thence to the Jélébu boundary at Jawi-Jdwi Bétiub on the river Triang, 


“The course of the River Gémas, in much the same line, has, for many years, been 
adopted. 
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and from there to Sungei Langkap in Ulu Moar, and along Ginong 
Brimbin (towards Sungei Ujong) to Batu GAjah in the Pabei pass 
(towards Rémbau). ‘ 

The present State of Johol is of little consequence, the population 
being extremely scanty—not more than 5,000. It is an undulating coun- 
try without either large streams or high hills, and though known to con- 
tain much gold, especially on the Gémas (Sungei Mas or gold river?) near 
which are Chéndras and Tion, there are no workings at present. 

One of the principal districts is Inas or Jélei, at one time perhaps 
a separate State of the Négri Stmbilan, which bears the name of a river 
in Johol, with which it may now be considered to be incorporated. 

The Jehol and the Inas both flow into the Jélei, which falls into the 
Moar. The lower part of the J&lei stream is claimed by Johol, so that 
it is a sort of little Switzerland, enclosed by Rémbau, Sri Ménanti, Johol, 
and Tampin. The direction is South-Hast of Sri Ménanti. 


Sri Miewanrtt,. 


Sri Ménanti, as recognised in the Agreement with Government of 
1876, contains about 300 square miles, and a population of about 3,000. 
It is the old State of Ulu Moar with the addition of Jémpol to the East. 
The open valleys of Bandul and TérAchi, watered by the upper stream of 
the Moar, lead from Bukit Pitus, the frontier of Sungei Ujong, to Sri 
Ménanti. This was formerly, as its name implies, the seat of the Yam 
Tian or Ménangkibau Prince, whose titular pretensions made a kind of 
bond between the various free States of the Négri Sémbilan confederacy. 

The country is chiefly flat, and comprises the valleys mentioned above, 
in which rice is grown ; and some hill country about the sides of Ginong 
Pasir and Perhentian Tinggi, which is the natural boundary towards 
Rémbau. The pass across it, connecting the two States, is about 1,150 
feet high. There is frequent communication between these two States, 

Sri Ménanti is tolerably prosperous, though, as in all the Négri Stm- 
bilan, its riee-crops have, for many years, been faring badly. About 500 
Chinese carry on tin-mining at Béting and Kwila Pilah, the deposits 
being found in a more open and less hilly situation than usual, carried 
down, probably, from the J&lébu mountains. 

If Jéltbu is of more consequence in regard to its physical than its 
political relations, it is just the opposite with Sri Ménanti, the position 
of which is nothing if not political. It was without a Chief for some 
years before the treaty of 1876. Those whose privilege it was to make a 
selection could not, among the numerous claimants, make up their © 
minds who had the best title. 

After our military oceupation of this State in 1876, and upon the 
withdrawal of our troops, the office of Yam Tian, which seems to Have 
been in abeyance, was re-established; and, by the treaty of that year, 
Tunku Anran was given the administration of Sri Ménanti, and a general 
authority over the other small States, which have not been separately 
described. 
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RémBav. 


Rémbau, originally an offshoot of Sungei Ujong, has long been one of 
the most populous and important of these smallinterior States, especially 
in sofiras Malays are concerned. It is known, by enumeration of houses 
in 1884, to contain 12,000 inhabitants, almost all Malayan. Area about 
400 square miles, | | 

It is not only the best known, but is, in every respect, at: pre- 
sent the most important of all these small States, especially in its popula- 
tion and in its independence of spirit. Physically speaking, Rémbau is 
but an extension of the plain of Malacca, with no natural boundaries, ex- 
cept at one or two points, to separate the two countries. In fact, until 
fifty years ago, the portion of Malacca nearest to Rémbau, called Nédning, 
was itself an independent State. It has never shown the least desire to 
revert to its former condition. Except perhaps to the tribal heads, or 
Léimbdga, the transfer can have mattered little. | 

Products, Inhabitants, &¢.—The inhabitants are now mainly of Suma- 
tran race, and immigrated principally in the seventeenth century, for rea- 
sons unknown. ‘hey probably reached Rémbau by the Linggi river, al- 
though their tradition says bythe Malacca river and Naning. ‘The prin- 
cipal and almost exclusive industry of the country is and has always been 
padi-planting, for which its heavy rainfall isan advantage. In recent years, 
tapioca has.been cultivated by the Chinese, which has materially increased 
the prosperity of its people. Tin is known to exist in some quantity, 
especially in the river Pédas, but the prejudices of the people have hi- 
therto prevented mining. 

The soil and physical configuration of Rémbau generally resemble 
those of Nining. The country is of an undulating character, the depres- 
sions being mostly planted with “siwah,”’ or wet padi-fields. Bukit 
Bésar is the only mountain in the country, exclusive of the ranges which 
divide it ‘from Sungei Ujong, Sri Ménanti and Johol. 

The padi-fields are extensive, but are now a good deal out of cultiva- 
tion, owing to the fatal cattle disease which has raged during the last three 
years, and has carried off almost all the buffaloes. 

Boundaries —The boundaries of Rémbau are not very well defined. 
Those with Malacca territory are the places named in the Treaty of 
the 9th January, 1883, and the Kémbau branch of the Linggi, above 
Sempang. 

The boundary with Sungei Ujong was fixed in 1881 as follows :— 
from Sempang to Bukit Mandi Angin, Pérhentian Tinggi, and Ginong 
Angsi. 
othe boundary on the inland side towards Sri Ménanti and Johol has 
shifted from time to time; Gdinong Pasir, which is now under Sri Mé- 
nanti, is claimed as properly belonging to Rémbau, though in Newsotn’s 
time (1833) it wassaid to have originally belonged to Johol; thisisconfirmed 
by the aborigines, who are perhaps the best authorities on such a point. 
The boundaries with Sri Ménanti are said to be Ginong Tijoh, and 
Ganong Lipat Kajang, and those with Johol, Batu Gajah and Ginong Dato’. 
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Piaces.—Sempang deserves first mettion. Here the Rémbau and 
Pénar join aud form the Linggi, und 2 Police Station stands im the angle 
thus formed, on some land ceded to Government in 1874. It was formerly 
one of the chief places in Rimbau. Kwéila Pédas, a few miles up the 
Rémban on the right bank, was another; but both these districts have been 
deserted. In the same way, the capital-is not easy to define, for each 
snecessive Pénghiin spems to have his own. Bandar Résau was the 
residence of the’ Yam Tan Mada, and latterly of the ex-Pénghila, Haji 
Sain. In 1837, Newsorp said the Pénghilu resided at Chtmbong: the 
present Pinghilu resides at Gemayun near Chéngkan, 

Government, &c.—The Government of Rémbau is the best type of 
the tribal system to be found in the Peninsula. In something like its present 
form, it probably came over with the earliest immigrants from Sumatra, 
and has since been maintained with great conservatism among the ‘twelve 
Sukus or tribes. It is by and among the Lémbdga, or hereditary chiefs, 
of these tribes, that the Pénghilu must be elected. This election follows 
very minute and elaborate rules, grafted by the Sumatran immigrants upon 
the aboriginal system, of oue feature of which the following 1s a sum- 
mary :— . 

“ Béduanda is the name of one of the chief aboriginal tribes in the 
South of the Peninsula, and two of the chief Rémbau clans bear the same 
name—the Btduanda Jiwa, and the Béduanda Jakun—from which the 
Pinghiln is alternately elected. 

“This alternate election is said to be due to a dispute between the two 
branches of the Béduanda, over the right to elect the Pénghdlu, which was 
settled by the sovereign of Johor giving each the right alternately. 

*« At the same time, he gave distinctive titles to the Pénghilus—to the 
one elected from the ‘ Béduanda Jawa’ that of *Sidia Raja,” to him of 
the ‘ Btduanda Jakun’ that of ‘ Léla Maharaja,” | 

The office of Lémbfiga, or electoral chief, is hereditary, descending on 
the side of the sister, as in‘N4ning and all the MimangkAbau States. 


PAHANG. 

Pahang, between Tringgdnu and Johor, extends along the eastern 
side of the Peninsula from 2° 40’ to 4° 35’ North, and has about 180 
miles of sea-coast on the Gulf of Siam. Its boundaries are the River 
Chtrdting, with Tringgfinu; the River Kndau, with Johor ; and a dine* 
along the eastern frontier of the States Jélébu, ‘Sélingor and Pérak to 
the West. ‘To the North-West the boundary is not detined, but may be 
taken ‘as following the watershed of the, Ulu Pahang. os 

Ertent, &e.—Its area probably exceeds 10,000 square tiles, and its 
line af greatest length, from Ulu Endau to Ulu Pérak, approaches 200 
miles, far exeeeding the length of any such line which can possibly be drawn 
in auy other State of the Peninsula. Besides the territory on the 
mainland, Pahang includes two chains of islets running parallel to its 

*The mountain range divides Pahang and S¢lingor: and a supposed line across the 
Bivite geTe at Sungei Dis, below Kwala Glami, forms the provisional boundary (1884) 
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coast, generally at about 25 miles distance. The State of Pahang, apart 
from these islands, is almost identical with the basin of the river of 
the same name, in an even greaterdegree than is the case with Pérak. 
This river is shallow and, therefore, not the largest in volume; yet, as 
regards its position in the very centre of the Malay Peninsula, and the 
extent of country it drains—from 3° to 5° Norththe River Pahang may 
fairly be considered the principal stream in the whole Peninsula. 

_ Pahang is, in many respects, the least known, geographically and 
otherwise, of all the Malay States, and it offers a most interesting field 
for exploration. The country is at once that which has the highest 
mountains, and the widest extent of lakes and marshes. 

Mountains, &c.—The highest summit in the Peninsula is believed to 
be Ginong Tahan,* which has not been ascended, or even seen by Huro- 
peans except at a great distance, but which, it is almost certain, 
reaches a height of between 10,000 and 12,000 feet. This is the 
highest point of a range which is the real back-bone or central 
chain of the Peninsula at its widest point. It is situated to the East of the 
upper waters of the River Pahang, and can probably be best reached from 
the Ulu Témling (or Témbéliang),a feeder of the Pahang, near Jélei, 
The geological formation of the hills consists, so far as is known, of gra- 
nite, sandstone, shale, and clay. Some of the islands, as Tioman and 
Tinggi, consist partly or entirely of trap rock. 

The next highest summit is to be found on the opposite side of the 
Pahang valley, in the neighbourhood of Gimong Riija, near the Séingor 
boundary. Other high hills are found in the eastern chain, from which 
flows the River Chériting (called the Sérting near its source), the 
Tringginu river Déngiin, and the Kélantan river Lébik; and in the 
Bertangga hills, further South, on the right bank of the river Pahang, 
which is believed to supply the Chéno Lakes. There is, still further South, 
another high hill from which the Rumpen flows—Ginong Gayong. 

The Chéno lakes, and the others im the neighbourhood, as, in fact, 
the water system of the country generally, are peculiar to Pahang. 
The Pahang River drains a ‘great length of country, as explained 
above, and, in its course, receives important feeders from the most 
opposite directions—from the mountains to the North, the South, and the. 
West. The lower part of the stream, below Kwila Béra, flows for nearly 
100 miles due East, through a very flat and marshy country. The river 
and its feeders here become wide and shallow, opening out intd spaces 
likesmall lakes. The country between Pahang and Rumpen is particularly 
level, and the three main tributaries from that region—the Bérd, the 
Chéno, and the Chéni—are all noted for such lakes, That of the 
Béra is the largest sheet of inland water in the Peninsula, but its shores, 
like the Chéni, are only inhabited by Sakei. The Chéno lakes, on the 
contrary, are inhabited by Malays. 

The shallowness of the Pahang makes it navigable for small craft only, 
except in the wet season; and this feature is reproduced in the other 


* It is said to be 50 miles from Jelei, and is probably somewhat further North than it 
appears in the Straits Asiatic Society's map. 
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rivers of the State—the Rumpen and the Kwantan: and in the large 
tributaries of the Pahang—the Triang, the Sémantan and the Lipiss ~ 

The whole coast of Pahang is, like most of the East coast of.the 
Peninsula, an almost uninhabited forest: but it has the advantage of 
a fine sandy shore, with numerous Rd trees (Casuarina lttorea), 80 
that it is possible, and in the North-East monsoon not uncommon, for 
long journies to be undertaken along this natural road. Such a thing is 
nowhere possible on the West coast, with its matted jungle of mangroves 
and its muddy foreshore. ' 

Inhabitants, Products, &c.—Pahang is far from being a populous 
country, even according to the low standard of the Peninsula, but there 
are a good many prosperous Malay settlements, and not least in the 
extreme interior. In fact, the River Lipis, an upper feeder of the Pahang, 
which flows down from the mountains of Ulu Sélangor, as also the districts 
of Jélei and Témling, a little further down the main stream, are said to be 
more thickly inhabited than any other part of the country. The Malays 
may be put at 50,000 for the whole of Pahang: the Chinese miners and 
shop-keepers at 10,000; and the Sakei, who are believed to be. numerous 
in the unexplored southern region, at 3,000. The total is: thus some 
63,000 in all, or a population of about 7 to the square mile: 


The chief importance of Pahang lics in its mineral wealth; its 
reputation for gold and tin combined being unrivalled, both for the 
metals’ wide-spread yield, their quantity, and their fineness. 

The principal gold mines are in the valley of the Pahang at Lipis, 
Jélei, Sémantan, and Liet; gold is also found as far South as the Béré.. 
There is also a mine of ga/ena on the Kwantan at Sungei Lémbing; and 
tin is found throughout the country, both in, the neighbourhood of the 
gold mines above mentioned, and in places like the River Triang and the 
River Béntong, where gold is not worked. 

Of the “ mineral” States, Pahang is, by the Malays, placed first, and 
Kélintan next to Pahang, and then Patini; all these, and these alone, 
have galena as well as gold and tin. Gold is found in Pahang almost 
exclusively in the central line of the State—at Paso on the Béra, at Liet, 
the Jélei, the Kélau, the Lipis and its feeder the Raub, &c. Whatever 
the explanation may be, it is worth noticing here, as it has been noticed 
before, that the principal gold-workings of the Peninsula lie almost 
entirely along a not very wide line drawn from Mounts Ophir and SégAmat 
(the southern limit of the auriferous chain) through the very heart of 
the Peninsula, to the Kalian Mas, or gold diggings, of Pat&ini and Télépin 
in the North. The best tin-workings of Pahang lie near the Stl4ngor 
hills on the River Béntong, and near the famous gold-workings at Jélei 
and Talom. Pahang tin is said to be the only tin on the East coast 
which can rival that of Pérak and Stlingor in whiteness and pliancy. 

The vegetable products are almost confined to rice and jungle pro- 
duce. Pahang is said to grow sufficient rice for its own consumption, but, 
except the little required for Jélébu, it cannot, like Kélantan, export any. 
The rice which is grown is mostly wet rice, and the buffalo is used here— 
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not the bullock as in the Northern States. Pahang belongs, in these 


respects, as in the non-domestieation of the elephant, to the South rather 
than the North of the Peninsula. Ss. : 

Principal Places.—Vhe eupital of the State is Pékan, a few miles from 
the mouth of the River Pahany. The other chief places in the country 
are Chéno, some way wp the maip River, Témérélo near the River 
Sémantan ; Tanjong Bésar on the River Lipis; and Jélei, the gold-mining 
centre. 

The inland communications of the country are chiefly by means of the 
wide-spreading river system. There are no roads, and the jungle 
tracks of any importance are confined to the inland connections with 


Kélantan and Tringginu, &ec.. a way that crosses from Ulu Kwantan - ~ 
BE : , 


(by Périm, a “tin” place) to Ulu Lilet (by Sungei Giram, a “ gold ” place), 
and another from Ulu Bira (by Paso, a “ gold” place) to Ulu Kérato: ce 
a feeder of the River Rumpen. : 

Gorerament—The government of Pahang is, practically speaking, 
independent and arbitrary. The State has always looked to the South— 
formerly to Johor, and of late years to Singapore—tor support and 
protection, especially against Siam. But the Bindahira, who has recently 
‘assumed the title of Sultan, always exercised despotic power in his 
own country. About the revenue of Pahang nothing is known, but it is 
probably small: the country, for all its natural wealth, being entirely 
undeveloped. The Bénedahiira is the chief trader, and the Chinese 
settlers are but few in number compared with those of Kélantan or Johor, 

The historyof Pahang is obscure, ind was chiefly concerned im old days 
with invasions and threats from Siam and, it is said, Malacea. To a great 
extent, Pahang escaped the troubles which Johor suffered, directly and 
indirectly, through its European neighbours—the Portuguese and the 
Dutch. Of late years, there is little to notice beyond the fact,that, unlike 
the other States, it has been growing more instead of less independent. 
The present ruler, then styled Wan Aumep, attained his position, after 
being opposed by force for some years, in 1862; when a Treaty with 
Johor was made under the sanction of the Straits Government. By vir- 
tne of this, in 1868 the long-disputed, boundary with Johor—at the River 
Endau—was settled by the arbitration of the Governor. There has thus 
heen created some dependence on the part of Pahang, and on the part 
of the’ Colony some obligation of protection and recognition. 


JOHOR. 


Johor (Jéher), which comprises Moar since 1877, includes the whole 
of the southern end of the Malay Peninsula, stretching from latitude 27 40° 
South to Cape Romania (Muwmnia), and ineluding the small islands that 
lie along the coast to the South of 2° 40", It is surrounded on three 
sides by the sea; on the fourth side its boundaries are :— Malacca, Jéhol 
and the River Bndau. an 

Extent, &c.—The sven of Johor must be nearly 9,000 square miles, 
and its population is about 100,000, thus giving about 11 to the square 
mile, The population is almost confined to the districts lying near 
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Singapore on the one side, and Malacca on the other; the interior of 
the country being covered for the most part by virgin forest, only partially 
explored. During the last tweuty-five years it-has been, to some extent, 
opened up under its present ruler, Maharija ApuBAKER, K.ciS.1., G.C.M.G., 
the descendant of the former hereditary Témtuggongs. ‘Though Johor is 
not possessed of therich miveral resources of most of the other States, 
yet by the security of its position in the close neighbourhood of Singa- 
pore, and through its present Obiet’s just rule, and his care for life and 
property, Johor has attained some prominence, and exceptional prospe- 
rity amongst the Native States of the Peninsula. 

Towns.—The capital is the town of Johor Bhdru or New Johor, as dis- 
tinguished from Johor Ldma or Old Johor, the former seat of the Sultans 
of Johor, which was situated a few miles up the wide estuary of the Johor 
River. The new town is a flourishing little place on the nearest point 
of the mainland to Singapore, separated. from the island by the .old 
Straits, and lying abowt 14: shjles to the North-East of Singapore city, in 
1° 26" North, It contains some 15,000 inhabitants, mostly Chinese, 
who are within imiftedinte reach of Singapore by a frequent service 
of coaches. ‘There is no other settlement in Johor which can be 
spoken of as a town; but one or two populous and flourishing villages 
are found on the south bank of the large River Moar, at Linga and 
Bukit Képong. Padang, a little to the South of the River Moar, is 
another important and very populous, place. Like Johor Bhiru, it is 
not situated up any river, as almost eyery other important Malay settlement 
is throughout the Peninsula, but on the sea-shore, which is here excep- 
tionally sandy andopen. Padang hasa population of nearly 2,000, most- 
ly Javanese, scattered along the coast, engaged in planting and ‘fishing. 

Lénga lies about 40 miles, and Bukit Képong still further, up the 
River Moar. There are in these, as, in most places in this district, many 
Javanese and others engaged in planting pepper, with some Chinese 
sambier-planters. In the North of Johor, population is, however, 
chiefly Malayan, and tooks to’ Malacca as its capital, “The settlement at 
Kwila Ségimat is an open and well-populated district in the interior, 

Rivers.— There are three tolerally large rivers—the Moar, the Endau 
and the Johor—and several smaller oués, of which the Batu Pabat and the 
Sédili alone need be named. The largest of all, the Johor rivers is the 
Moar on the West coast, which is, in fact, the most important stréam 
in the South of the Peninsula. Its upper waters have already been 
referred to in treating of the States known as the Négri Sémbilan, among 
which it takes its rise, flowing Sonth-West from Brimbin (Bérémbiin). 
The populition is chiefly found on the southern side of the stream, in 

Johor proper, of which it was formerly the natural boundary. 
The other large rivers are the Jiver Lindau on the East coast, which 
forms the boundary*with Pulicug and flows down from the Sé¢imat Hills ; 
and the River Johor in the South, which flows fron.” Mount’ Blimnt, 
and opens out into a wide estuary opposite ‘the eastern side of the 
island uf Singapore. ® : . * 
Mountains.—The country is, as a ‘whole, less mountainous than any, 
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other part of the Peninsula. Its hills are all detached groups, or portions 
of two interrupted chains, rnnning along the’ West and East sides respec- 
tively: the one from Mount Ophir by Pénggdlam and Mount Formosa to 
Piilei and the Carimons group (a geological extension of Johor); and 
the other from the Ségimat Hills and Mount Janing to the Biamut 
and the neighbouring hills beyoud (Méntihak and Pant). ° 
The Bifimut hills (3,300 feet) are the principal mountain group in 
Johor; giving rise to the River Johor flowing South, the River Sédili 
flowing Kast, and the River Kahang flowing North—to join the Sémbrong, 
an affluent of the River Bndan. 
Mount Ophir, in Moar, 4,050 feet, is, probably, the highest 
peak in the State. It was afew years ago reckoned the highest in the 
Peninsula, but this is now, of course, known to be entirely erroneous. Its 
shape, and its situation near the sea, are remarkable. No rivers of any 
size take their rise in it; but two of its streams, though small, are of 
some consequence as marking Johor’s narthern boundary—the River 
Chohong, which, with Késang, divides it from Malacca; atid the River 
Gémas, which forms its Johol boundary. i 
Inhabitants and Products.—The whole population of the State, in- 
eluding Moar, is probably over 100,000, and is remarkable for containing 
a larger number of Chinese than of Malays. The exact numbers 
have not been ascertained. It is probable that more than half the popu- 
lation is to be found within 15 miles of the Singapore Straits. The 
Chinese are chiefly found as cultivators of gambier and pepper, spread 
over about this. range of country in the extreme southern end of 
the Peninsula, nearest to Singapore, of which Johor has been 
described as the “ back country.’’ These cultivators go from Singapore, 
the capitalists for whom they cultivate are Sivgapore traders, and-all 
their produce and most of their earnings find their way back to 
Singapore again. European pioneers have, in the last few years, made 
some experiments in planting, on a large scale, sago, tobacco, coffee, tea, 
and cocoa. These have been grown in six different districts—Batu Pahat, 
Pulau Kokob, Piilei, Panti, Johor Bhfiru and Panggérang; but none of them 
have yet been planted long enough” to be considered established 
industries. The busy collection of gutta which went on in Johor for the 
Singapore market, from Dr. Mon rcomente’s discovery of its useful proper- 
ties in 1842 until the supply was exhausted, deserves special mention ; as 
also the successful working of some large saw-mills for utilising the 
great resources of the country in serviceable timber, which are now, 
however, appreciably diminished. At the present time, the principal éx- 
ports of Johor are the carefully- cultivated gambier, pepper and tapioca ; and 
the natural products of timber, rattans and damar. For almost all such 
produce, Singapore is t') port of shipment. . P 
Minerals.—The only mineral in which the country 1is really rich is 


iron. Jtis nowhere worked, butis found almost everywhere. Some depo-- 


sits of tin are known in several places, and gold in one or two spots. It 
is said that tin-mining is discouraged. A little is worked at Séliang, but 
no considerable mining is actually carried on, vpless the islands of 
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the Carimons be included... Though now politically separated from 
Johor, they are geologically part of it, and were formerly a dependency 
of the kingdom. | 

Government, §e.—The form of government is that of the usual Malay 
autocracy ; but the freedom and the /aisser-faire of its administration are 
in marked contrast with the usual administrative system of Malay States : 
rather resembling that of the neighbouring Colony, with which it is so 
closely connected both in the present and the past. 
| ‘he Mahardaja’s: Chinese subjects are by nature mien Ree their 
ruler, provided their personal independence is secure. Hitherto they 
have usually proved contented and obedient subjects to the Malay Rajas, 
even where their race is in a very large majority. This is trae of other 
States as well as Johor—the miners’ settlements alone excepted, such as 
Likut (1834) and Laérat (1872). . 

Johor has a history which extends back to the Portuguese days. It 
took an important part, only second to that of Achin, in the 140 years’ 
struggle over Malacca, between the Portuguese and the Dutch. At the 
beginning of this century, the central authority of the Johor Sultanate. 
having been removed from the mainland to the Lingga (Linyia) and Rio 
(Riau) Archipelagoes, little cohesion remained among the different fendato- 
ries. ‘hus, the hereditary Béndahara (in Pahang), and the hereditary 
Téménggong of Johor (in Balaug) had virtually become independent chiefs. 
The titular authority of the Sultan over them was little more than a sur- 
vival of the past, though at times if might suit a superior foreign power 
to magnify it. The Dutch, for example, when ousted from Malacca 
in 1795, and debarred, by the issue of the Great War, from all hopes of 
returning there, sought to make some settlement in the Straits. 
They had already taken Rio under their protection, and they now took 
possession of the Carimons and other islands as subject territory. Con- 
sequently, the Témtnggong removed from Bilang tu the Singapore River, 
where he established himself a few montlis before the expedition to Java 
(July, 1811), After the restoration of the Dutch possessions at the Peace, 
all the former dependencies of Johor, including Bilang and the Carimons, 
were comprised, somewhat questionably, in the Netherlauds-India domi- 
nions; the Johor rule being thereafter confined to the mainland and 
closely adjacent islets. 

The principal changes since then have been those resulting from 
the establishment of Singapore: from the Treaty of 1855 by which the 
de facto administrative rights of the Téménggong were acknowledged 
and Johor Bhara became the capital: and from the re-uniony as in 
former times, of the northern district of Moar to Johor in 1877. The 
ruler has enjoyed the new title of Maharaja, not previonsly known in 
Malaya, since 1868. 
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THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. * 


The Colony of the Straits Settlments, which comprises Singapore, 
Penang (with Province’ Wellesley and the Dindings), and Malacca, now 
contains about 1,500 square miles, and nearly 500,000 inhabitants, The 
Settlements were transferred from the control of the Indian Government 
to that of the Secretary of State for the Colonies on the Ist April, 1867, 
by an Order in Gouncil issued under 29 & 30 Victy ¢. 115; © 

‘The eayliest Settlement was Pendug, which was founded in 1786. 
Its foundation is something more than the-commencemeéut of the Colony, 
for it marks the beginning of. the cnormous trade, and was in some sense 
the forerunner of all the colonising enterprise, in the parts beyond India—- 
Malaya, China and Australia, lt may be noticed that, within a few 
months of the time Captain Lieut first anchored in Penang harbour, the 
earliest expedition to Botany Bay ‘arrived at Port Jackson, When in 
1796 Penang became the Penal Station for India, there was some superficial 
resemblance between the two infant Settlements, and the enterprises which 
have both developed so enormously during the present century. The 
immediate prosperity of Penang, and its superiority to the Co mpany’s 
trading Station at Bencoolen, attracted Chinese traders, and still more 
Chinese settlers, and gaye an early impulse to the expansion of its com- 
merce, The troubled times of the great Naropean War, which commenced 
seven years after the foundation of Penang, brought special opportuni- 
ties ; and at the close of a single generation the little Settlement had be- 
come a power in Malaya, under the direct and indirect influence of which 
the Dutch “monopoly system” had been overthrown, The British posses- 
sion of the Straits after 1795, became quite secure; tirst through our hoiding 
. Malacea, and when that was given back by the establishment of Singapore. 

The Settlements were not formed into one Government till 1826. 
But the Straits have, since 1795, beemjin every sense, a British possession, 
our power being paramount on the western or nayigable shore. 


Tiidustries, Sc—The Colony has hitherto been little more than a 
place of trade ; and though it is now beginning to show some development 
in other directions, yet, from its circumstances, trade must always be its 
principal feature. As a market alone, it ranks, next to Hongkong and 
Malta, not only above all other Crown Colonies, but with a gross total of 
Imports and Exports which, excluding those two Trade centres only, 
exceeds that of all other such colonies put together. For 1885 its total 
trade Was $221,801,000, or over £40,000,000, giving the extraordinary rate 
of about £85 a head of the population, This rate exeveds that of either 
the United Kingdom or its most prosperous Colonies in Australia, and 
probably of any other Country in the world. 

The early prosperity of the Colony’s trade resulted from its central 
position as a port of eall for European, Indian and Chinese trade. The 
local trade, for which both Singapore and Penang are so well placed, and _ 


* Fuller particulars, expecially of the Colony's history, will be found in Chapter VIL. 
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which now forms so much more secure a basis of future prosperity, has 
‘taken time todevelope. But within the last few years, it has rapidly as- 
sumed increased proportions, and already far exceeds the ocean-going trade. 

At the Transfer, the United Kingdom trade with the Colony (for 
1868) was £3,476,000, and the local trade (including Netherlands India 
and the Malay Peninsula )- £2,669,000 ; but now the position is reversed : 
the United Kingdom trade (for 1882) amounts to only £6,926,000, 
while there is a local trade of £10,109,000. 

A similar change is seen to be in progress, on a smaller scale, in the 
trade with India, as compared with the essentially local trade with the 
Malay Peninsula. This is seen by comparing again the totals for the 
years 1868 and 1882 :— | 

1868. 1882. 


Indian trade, _ -_—-...£1,968,000 — £3,803,000 
Malay Peninsula trade,...€ 889,000  £3,799,000 


With these facts established, there can be little to fear from any 
change in ocean routes. The Colony will find its surest guarantee of con- 
tinuing prosperity in the growing proportions of the trade done‘ with 
its immediate neighbours—those numerous and rising countries briefly 
referred to in Chapter VII—for which its situation makes it the natural 
metropolis. o . | 

Population —The population of the Colony was, according to the 
Census of 1881, 423,381; and if the rate of increase during the last 
decennial period is maintained, it should, before the close of 1885, reach 
500,000. There is good reason to believe that it is, in fact, increasing at 
a still more rapid rate. The population in 1856 was 248,000, and will 
thus have doubled itself in a generation. ‘The-Chinese and the Malays 
numbered alike at the last Census—the Chinese 174,327, and the Ma- 
lays 174,326. It is probable that the Chinese will be in a large majority 
at the next enumeration. i 

The Chinese and Indian population have been increased, and in fact 
can only be maintained at their present figures, by immigration, for the 
women number but afourth of the men, Among the Malays, the sexes 
are almost equal in number; and the increment, which in their case 
amounts to 2 per cent. per annum, is a natural increase, due to a high 
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birth rate and not dependent on immigration, 


Vegetable and Mineral Products.—The flora of the Colony is very 
rich in variety of forms. The number of fowering plants has been es- 
timated at about 5,000, and the flowerless kinds at about 300; buta great 
number of the flowering kinds produce inconspicuous blossoms, and so 
are commonly supposed to be without flowers. 

The kinds of trees number about 1,000; which its 1,000 Jess. 
than are found in India, and 960 more than are found in Europe. The 
number of trees producing valuable timber may be put at 100 kinds, of 
which the following are considered among the best and are therefore the 
most commonly in use, viz. :—Balan, ‘tampinis, seraya, meranti, daru, 
kladang, kfilim, petaling, rengas, merbau, &c, 
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As to fruit trees, native fruits of about nine yarieties are in daily use, 
mec y about six introduced kinds : the latter ineluding the pine- 
apple, orange, &c. < 

The culinary vegetables are chiefly acclimatised Chinese kinds, com- 
prising lettuces, feats, radishes, &c, of a much inferior sort to the similar 
European vegetables. . 

The vegetable products which form part of the exports of the Colony 
are about 40 in number, of which pepper, sugar, tapioca, indigo, coffee, 
cocoa-nuts, sago, gutta-percha, caoutchouc and canes are the principal. 

The well-known Malacca cane is not, however, found in Malacca (as 
the “ Penang Lawyer ”’ is, or was, in Penang), but only in Sumatra and 
Borneo. | 

Gutta Percha (G#tah) deserves special mention. The plants that pro- 
duce it, of a commercial standing, are about 20 in number; about 10 
of which are trees, and 10 creepers; Géah Tuban, the produce of a tree, 
being the best known. 

The Straits sago is chiefly produced by a large palm which grows in 
swampy places, from the pith of which sagois made, The kinds of oil 
exported are five in number, among which an essential oil, extracted from 
_ the lemon-grass, is the most important. ‘I'ea, coffee and chocolate are 
not yet produced in large quantities. Among spices, nutmegs, cloves, 
pepper and cinnamon are exported : the pepper in large quantities, though 
most of it is not grown in the Colony. ‘i 

The grape-vine is not found native in the Colony, and only succeeds 
with great difficulty under cultivation. Native vines with clusters which 
rival those of the grape-vine in beauty, but are uneatable, are however 
found in great plenty. | 

Of late years, both public and private enterprise have been active in 
introducing various foreign plants which yield valuable products : among 
more recent ones may be enumerated the teak tree of. India, the Brazil- 
nut tree, and American and Afrivan Indian-rubber producing trees. The 
Queensland-nut bush and numerous other useful and Enropean-plants 
are being tried on the hills, with more or less success. 

A-curious feature of the vegetation of the Colony is the appearance of 
many Australian plants on the higher hill tops. ‘The beantifal Victoria re- 
gia lily of the Amazon grows well, and many other introduced plants have 
become’‘acclimatised in gardens and .by the way-side; but owing to ihe 
stimulating nature of the climate, few of them prodace flowers‘or fruit 
as freely asin their native hedbifat, while leaves and branches flourish 
much more freely. 

Many products; once abundant in the Colony, have become com- 
paratively rare, through wasteful habits and the want of any systematic 
conservation ; in fact many have retired considerably beyond the limits of 
the Settlements, and the Government of the Colony has taken steps to 
re-establish some of these by growing young plants on waste-lands. and 
in forest reserves. 

Minerals.—No miverals are found in any workable quantities, except 
a little tin in the South of Malacca. This is natural from the 
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situation of the Settlements, lying as they do upon the coast of the Straits. 
Almost immediately beyond the frontier, it happens that both im Province 
Wellesley and Malacca valuable tin deposits have been worked, and in the 
latter Settlement some gold-diggings also, near Mount Ophir. 

Government,—The Guyernment is of the usual type in British Crown 
Colonies. It is ranked as a “ Pirst Class’? Colony, i.e., the Governor’s 
salary comes within the category “£5,000 and upwards.” The Governor 
has also general control over the Protected Native States, above des- 
cribed (page 35). 

The Colony’s Revenue is now about $3,600,000 a year, and a Muni- 
cipal) Revenue of abont $530,000 more is collected separately. The 
rate contributed is thus nearly £2 a head of the population, which, though 
lower than the rate in the Australian Colonies, stands highest among 
the Crown Colonies. : 

The Protected States have a joint Revenue of $2,355,191, which, 
added to that of the Colony, gives a total Revenue of over .$6,000,000— 
an amount equal to that collected in the much larger and more popu- 
lous Colony of Ceylon, which has ‘hitherto headed the list of Crown 
Colonies. , 7 

The progress which the Crown has made since the transfer, can be 
fairly gauged by comparing the following figures :— , 


1868. Estimated for 1885. 
Singapore, ...§ 864,918 § 2,075,383 
Penang, ves yy 024,196 + 1,264,470 
Malacca, _.... ,, 112,725 » 308,215 
§ 1,301,843 — § 3,648,068 


It will be seen that in revenue—and it is also the ease in trade—the 
progress during this period has been greatest in Penang and Malacca, 
though Singapore easily maintains its position as the Capital. 


SINGAPORE. 


Singapore is an island about 27 miles long by 14 wide, containin 
an area of 206, or, with the adjacent islets, 223 square miles, situate 
at the southern extremity of the Malay Peninsula, in lat. 1° 17’ North, 
long. 103° 50’ East. Itis separated from the Continent by a narrow 
strait ( Sélat Tébrau) ‘about three-quarters of a mile in width, All the 
small islands within ten miles of its shores form part of the Settlement. 

The seat of Government, for the whole Colony, as well as the Set- 
tlement, is the town of Singapore, at the south of the island, in lat. 
1° 17’ North, and long. 103° 50° Kast. 

Singapore was taken possession of by Sir Sramrorp Rarrizs, with the 
consent of the Governor-General, in February, 1819, under an agreement 
with the Princes of Johor. It was at first left in his charge, he being then 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bencoolen in Sumatra; but in 1823, it was trans- 
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ferred to the direct Government of Bengal. It was afterwards, in 1826, 
incorporated with Penang and Malacca, and placed under the Governor 
and Council of the incorporated Settlement. It became the recognised 
seat of Government in 1837. i 

The surface of the island is undulating, nowhere over 500 feet high, 
and consisting of laterite resting onsandstone. Granite is found in a few 
places, principally to the North and East. Gambier, indigo, pepper and 
many local fruits and vegetables grow well; but the Settlement de- 
pends for rice on the neighbouring countries of Java, Saigon, Burma 
and Bengal. we 

Its population, according to the Census of 3rd April, 1881,4was 
139,208 ; comprising 2,769 Europeans, 22,114 Malays, 86,766 Chinese, 
and 12,104 Natives of India. 

PENANG. 

Penang is the name both of an Island, and of the Settlement for 
which it is the seat of local administration. 

The Settlement has altogether an area of about 600 square miles. 
The island, officially called Prince of Wales’ Island, is abont 15 miles 
long and 9 broad, containing an area of only 107 square miles, situated off 
the West coast of the Malay Peninsula in 5° N. latitude, and at the north- 
ern end of the Straits of Malacca. 

On the opposite shore of the mainland, from which the island is 
separated by a sea channel a few miles broad, lies Province Wellesley, a 
strip of territory containing 270 square miles, and forming part of the 
Settlement. The Province averages 7 miles in width, and extends 45 
miles along the coast; it includes, since the Pangkor Treaty (1874), 
about 25 square miles of newly acquired territory to the South of the Krian. 
About 200 square miles of land in the Pangkor islands and opposite coast 
are also comprised in the territory of the Settlement. 

. The chief town is George Town, in 5° 24’ North latitude and 100° 21’ 
East longitude. The local Government of the whole Settlement is ad- 
ministered by a Resident Councillor. | 

Its population, according to the Census of 1881, was 190,597 ; com- 
prising 674 Juropeans, 84,724 Malays, 67,820 Chinese, and 27,115 
Natives of India. | 

Manacca. 


Maxacca is situated about one-third of the way up the western coast 
of the Peninsula, between Singapore and Penang, about 110 miles from 
the former and 240 from the latter, and consists ofa strip of territory 
about 42 miles in length, aud from 8 to 25 miles in breadth, containing 
an area of 659 square miles. 

The principal town, called Malacea, is in 2° 10° North latitude and 
102° 14’ Fast longitude. The local Government is administered by a 
Resident Councillor. 

Its population, according to the Census of 1881, was 93,579, com- 
oe 40 Europeans, 67,488 Malays, 19,741 Chinese, and 1,887 Natives 
of India, 
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BORNEO. 


CHAPTER V. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


Borneo, so called by the early Europeans, and probably by 
their predecessors the Mahomedan navigators, from the name 
of Briinez its best known principality in the China Sea, 
occupies nearly the centre of the Eastern. Archipelago, and is 
almost bisected by the Equator. It lies between latitude ss 
and 7° N., and longitude 109° and 119° E., having to the North 
and West the China Sea ; to the East the Straits of Macassar ; 
and to the South the Java Sea. A name by which the Malays 
of the Archipelago sometimes. call it is Zanah Kélémantan 
(Mango Land), but among the indigenots people of Borneo, 
it possesses no gqgeral name. | 

Its greatest length lies in 115° East longitude, and follows 
almost exactly the line of North and South, from Point Sampan- 
Mangis at Marddu Bay to Tanjong Sélatan (South Point) near 
the River Banjerin the Residency of Banjer-Massin: this distance 
is just under 700 miles. _ Its greatest breadth liesin latitude 1° 
North and follows precisely.the line of East and West, from Point 
Kanyungan in Macassar Straits to the mouth of the River 
Sambas, between Sarawak and Pontianak» this distance is just . 
over 600 miles. The shape of this great island is, therefore, 
. almost square, and entirely unlike that of the other large islands 
_ of the world, and more especially of those in its neighbourhood. 
This, together with the fact of its being, next to Australia and 
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Greenland, the largest* piece of isolated land on the globe, will 
account for the enormous extent of almost uninhabited and 
even unexplored territory in the interior, as compared with more 
remote islands like Celebes and Madagascar, and, in fact, every 
other great island, except New Guinea and Formosa. 

The area of Borneo is variously computed at from 263,000 to 
290,000 square miles, t+ or about twelve times the size of Ceylon, 
seven times that of Java, and nearly four times that of Great 
Britain. The whole of the British Isles, including Ireland and 
~ the seas surrounding them, can be placed in Borneo without oc- 
cupying more than a part of thespace, as can beseen by drawing 
amap to scale. It has a coast-line of over 2,000 miles, which 
is less indented than most of the large islands of the Archipe- 
lago, the few spacious bays and deep-water harbours it pos- 
sesses being in the North, where the coast is higher and more 
abrupt. As arule, the shores of Borneo are bordered bya 
broad margin of lowland and swamp, from 3o to 50 miles broad, 
showing recent alluvial formation. New lggd, as in Landak, 
is known to have been gained from the sea during the last 
four centuries, and from other signs the coast-line of Borneo 
is certainly extending. Its bays are neither so deep or so 
numerous as to interfere with the regularity of its contour. 
For its size, it possesses but few really navigable rivers, all that 


* The area of New Guinea has been recently computed at 312,000 square miles, or 
some 40,000 in excess of Borneo, but its very outline 1s still uncertain. a 

+ There has been some confusion as to this area, partly thro h the use of mile in 
different senses. In the new Encyclopedia Brittanica it is said that “its whole area is 
‘estimated by MeEvinre von Cornpee at 12,745 square miles.” In Kerrn 
Jounston’s Physical Geography (1880) it is stated— its length is more than 800 miles 
‘“N. to §.; its breadth is more than 600 miles E, to W.” In WALLacr’s Australia 
(1879)—“‘its length is more than 850 English miles; its breadth is more than 600 
‘English miles.” The true figures are :—greatest length N. to 8, from Point Sampan- 
Mangi at Marndu Bay to South Point (Tanjong Selatan), 690 miles ; greatost breadth 
E. to W. from Point Kanyungan to the mouth of the River Sambas, 606 miles, Area 
263,000 square miles, as measured on Barxxwan’s large Map of 1879. 
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flow into the China Sea having bars at their mouths, though 
sometimes, like the Sarawak, deep enough for local steamers. 
The short river or estuary of Brinei is an exception, for it might 
easily be made navigable by large ships for 15 miles, and has 
been called, on that account, “the most usefulriver of the island.” 

Borneo is entirely surrounded by a shallow sea of under 50 
fathoms, and-its coast thus enjoys tolerable calm in both mon- 
soons. Of the interior regions of the island, a great part has 
been only partially explored, so that the physical features can- 
not be given with much precision and detail. The centre of 
the island seems to be occupied by a kind of table-land, with 
which the principal chains of mountains connect themselves. 
The largest of these is the Kelingkang range, parts of which 
are known by various localnames. It traverses Borneo from 
Tanjong Datu in the West to Kina Balu in the North- 
East, in a line with the high ranges of the Philippines, further 
North ; while from the central region other ridges extend 
South (Kaminting) and South-East (Merdtu) towards the 
eastern angle, enclosing wide lowlands. These, if the sea were 
gaining on the land, instead of the reverse, would some day 
become gulfs like those of the adjacent island of Celebes.’ 
Mount Kina. ‘Balu (said to be 13,698 feet high) in the ex- 
‘treme northern corner of the island is, if it is really of that 
height, which has been doubted, the highest summit, not only — 
of Borneo, but of the whole Archipelago, except perhaps the 
unvisited snowy peaks of New Guinea. 

The island, which is abundantly supplied with’ rivers, may 
be physically divided into five principal versants. | The least 
wide lies to the North along the China Sea, and supplies Sa- 
rawak and Brinei. Its important rivers are the Sarawak, the ~ 
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Batang-Lupar, the Séribas, the Réjang (which is navigable for 
140 miles), the Binttlu, the Baram, the Limbang or Branei Ri- 
ver, the Téwaran, and the Tampasuk ; the last two having 
their sources in Mount Kina Balu itself. But by far the largest 
rivers are those in the south-western versant; the largest being 
the Kaptas (which, rising in 114° E. longitude, falls into the sea 
between Mémpawa and Sukadana) and thé Banjer-Masin or 
Barito, the master stream of this country, which rises in the 
Katei-Lama lake, andreaches the Sea of Java at 114° East lon- 
gitude, in the centre of the South coast almost opposite to Sou- 
rabaya in Java. The next largest, the Katei (Coti) or Mahak- 
kan, rises in Mount Lasan-Tula, flows East with a rapid course, 
and falls by numerous mouths intothe Straits of Macassar. 
Most of the rivers of the northern versant are necessarily short, 
as the island there narrows into a kind of: promontory. 

Gulfs and Bays.—Datu Bight to the East of Sarawak, Gaya 
Bay, Marfidu Bay, with Kudat Harbour on the North, Paitan 
Bay, Labuk Bay, Sandakan Harbour, and Darvel Bay on the 
West of British North Borneo. 

Straits —Carimata Channel between Borneo and Billiton; 
Macassar Strait between Borneo and Celebes. 

Capes.—Cape Samba, Flat Point, Cape Malang-Layer, and 
Cape Sungei Bharu on the South; Capes Datu, Sirik, and — 
Baram on the East; Cape Kanyungan, Sampan-Mangio Point 
on the North; Cape Unsang at the end of a promontory on 


the East. 


/slands.—There are very few islands of importance off the 
coast of Borneo, a fact which has been explained by the 
deposition of new land which is going on, many of the islands 

‘which fringed the coast in former times having, it is supposed, 
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become incorporated with the mainland.) The largest is Pulau 
Laut at the South-East corner of the East Residency and only 
separated from it by a few miles. Carimata Island, on the 
South-West, is about 10 miles long, and lies 50 miles from the 
coast of Borneo: it is uninhabited, though visited by itinerant 
Malays who collect tortoise-shell, tripang and edible birds’ 
nests. The “‘Tambelan islands lie off the western extremity 
of Borneo, at the distance of nearly 100 miles. Off the north- 
western point, is the island of Great Natuna, with several smaller 
islets around it and nearer the coast. The inhabitants are 
Malays, and are under the authority of the Sultan of Lingin, 
and therefore under the protection of the Dutch. 

The only other islands worth noting are Balambangan and 
Banggi (Banguey) lying 10 or 12 miles from the north-eastern 
extremity of Borneo. Their principal interest is historical, the 
East India Company having made on Balambangan its earliest 
Settlement in 1768, some 20 years before'the settlement of 
Penang. 

The Sooloo, or Sulu, Archipelago is a group of neighbouring 
islands, said to be more than 150 in number, whose inhabi- 
‘tants have borne an evil reputation for piracy. They are all 
Mahomedans of Malay race, and their Sultan. has put 
forward claims to sovereignty over part of North Borneo and 
the island of Cagayan Sulu. Sulu itself is now held in 
dependence by the Spaniards. The pearl fisheries in its 
neighbourhood have long been renowned. 

Mountains—Two extensive chains may be traced, with 
many breaks, outlying spurs, and table-lands. The higher 
and more northerly runs: from Cape Datu in 25° 5’ North, 
through the length of the island. Its different parts are 
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known by various names, as the Kelingkang or Bayang-Miut, 
Madi, Anga-Anga Mountains; and its culminating summit 
is Kina Balu. The second and more southerly chain is known 
as the Kaminting Mountains. A third and fourth are known 
as the Merdtu and Sakiru Mountains, respectively. These 
chains all culminate towards the North-East, reaching about 
6,000 feet high in that direction, and about 2,000 feet on 
the western side. | . 

Volcanoes.—Unlike most of the larger islands of the Archi- 
pelago, and in remarkable contrast with Java, Borneo possesses 
no active volcano. Its southern and western shores lie over 200 
miles from the nearest point of the great volcanic chain. 
Many of the peaks, however, bear distinct evidence of former 
activity, in what appear to have been regular craters. 

The prevailing rocks are limestone, slate, sand-stone con- 
glomerates, and on the mountain tops syenitic granite. It 
is in the caves of the limestone hills that the edible birds’ 
nests are found. 

Rivers.—The three largest rivers in Borneo are, as has been 
stated, those which fall into the Java Sea: the Kaptas, the 
river of Pontidnak, which, rising in 114° East longitude, falls 
into the sea between Ménapawa and Sukadana ; and the Barito 
or Banjer-Masin river, which rises in the Kitei-Lama lake, and 
reaches the sea at 114° East longitude, in the centre of the 
South coast.and almost opposite to Sourabaya in Java. Next 
comes the Ktttei or Mahakkan, which ‘rises in Mount Lasan 
Tula, flows East with a rapid course, and falls by numerous 
mouths into the Straits of Macassar. Among the larger 
rivers on the northern side, may be named the Batang-Lipar 
to the East of Sarawak; the Seribas, the Réjang, a little further 
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East; the Baram, which enters the sea at Baram point; the 
Limbang or Briinei River, on a branch of which stands the 
native town of that name; the Bintilu, the Tewaran, and the 
Tampasuk, the last two being in North Borneo, and having 
their sources in Mount Kini Balu. Besides these, there are 
hundreds of smaller rivers all round the coast of Borneo, but, 
hardly any of them admit of the entrance of large vessels. 

Lakes——No important lakes are known in Borneo, those 
that exist being for the most part expansions of the rivers in 
the plains or flat valleys. These are generally so shallow, except 
in times of flood, as to be rather marshes than lakes. Among 
these, the much disputed Lake Balu, south-eastward of Mount 
Kina Balu, used to be reckoned, but its existence, as a per- 
manent lake, has been recently disproved. Danau-Malayu is 
in latitude 1° 5° North, longitude 114° 20 East; the length is 
reported to be 8 leagues, the breadth 4, and the depth 18 feet. 

Climate.—The rainfall is remarkably heavy in most parts of 
Borneo, especially to the North-West. In Sarawak, it aver- 
ages about 180 inches. The climate, owing to this, to, the 
influence of the sea-breezes, and to the equatorial situation of 
the island, is milder and more healthy than in most parts of 
the Archipelago. The climate of the North is similar to that 
of the Peninsula, not being subject to hot land-winds. The 
West coast has no really dry season, but is refreshed by heavy 
and continuous rain all the year round, especially from Decem- 
ber to March. The mean reading of the thermometer at 
Pontidnak is 82°, and it never.exceeds 92°. In the promon- 
tory of North Borneo, the thermometer is lower, and is found 
rarely to exceed 86°, although the rainfall is lower than in 
other part of Borneo, and seldom reaches go inches, 
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Sotl,—The soil, so far as it is yet known, is not so fertile as 
in the volcanic islands. Much ofit is still covered with a primeval 


forest, in which are found not only the gigantic timber trees, 
y sigant 


which the poorest soil will produce in equatorial regions, but 
many of the most useful tropical products, such as benzoin, 
camphor, gutta, the sago-palm, and the rattan. The latter 
grows remarkably well in the South-West, the Banjer-Masin 
rattan having a higher value than that of any other country in 
Malaya. 


a . 


Dutcn SetrLEMENTs IN Bornro. 


The Dutch claim sovereignty over the greater part of Borneo, but not 
in any of the territory lying to the North of a line from Sarawak to the 
Sibuko river. ‘They have established three Residentships—at Pontidnak, 
Banjer-Masin and Kitei—with the usual system of residential government, 
over the coast districts of the West and South. The whole southern 
portion, comprising more than one-fifth of the entire island, is claimed 
by them, and is more or less under their control, while the remaining, or 
northern, portion comprises the Sultanate of Borneo Proper, with Sabah 
(North Borneo) and Sariwak on either side. 


: Pontidnak. 


ePontiinak is the name of the Western district, which comprises 
Pontidnak, Sambas, Montrado and Sintang. It is the oldest trading settle- 
ment in Borneo and has remained under the nominal rule of a Sultan. Tin, 
gold and diamonds are obtained from numerous Chinese mines in this 
district. Sintang, on the Upper Kapias river, is the seat of an Assistant 
Resident, who supervises the many tribes of Dyaks in the interior. 


Banjer-Masin. 


The Southern district is called Banjer-Masin; and this Resi- 
dency includes Kwin and the Sub-residencies of Amuntal and Mar- 
tapura, with a population of about 600,000 people, mostly Dyaks. The 
town of Banjer-Masin is situated about 15 miles from the mouth of the 
Barito. Its population is estimated at upwards of 3),0U0, Of the 
commercial community, the Chinese form the most important portion. 


Kiltei. 


Kitei is the Eastern district; and at Téngfirong, a Bugis settlement, 
50 miles up the river Kiitei, there is an Assistant Resident. ‘iha 
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East coast, from Sebamban in Tanah l}umbu to Kanyungan in 1° 3’ North 
latitude, is directly under the Duteh Government. 


Places :— : 

Pontidnak, near the mouth of Kaptias, is the town of most importance 
in Rorneo, being the chief Dutch Settlement, with a considerable number 
of Chinese miners and,some uropean residents, 

Banjer-Masia, in the South-East, is a less popalous town, though the - 
capital of a larger Residency, both in extent and population. 

Tuborniau, the chief trading place of the South coast, is situated 
southward of Banjer-Masin. 

Samarinda andl Ténydrong, on the Kittei river, are the most im- 
portant places on the eastern side of Borneo. 


~~ 
Enciisn SEerrLEMENTS. 
Sardicak. 


The territory of Sariwak comprises an area of about 40,000 sqnare 

miles, with a population of about 28),)00, composed of various races, chiefly 
Dyaks. Sariiwak now exteuds Hast and West 400 miles from Mount Malu 
(9,000) to Mount Pot (6,000). It has au average breadth inland of nearly 
100 miles. It is situated on the North-West coast of the island of Bor- 
neo, and is intersected by many rivers, some of them navigable for a 
considerable distance inlaud, the largest being the Réjang, the Baram, 
and the Batang Lupar. The coneral “directions of these and of the other 
large streams between the Sariwak and the Baram, is from East to 
Ww est, or nearly parallel to the coast. The present rule kas now lasted 
over forty years, and appears to be firmly established. The Government 
of the district, from Tanjong Datu to the entrance of the Samaharan 
river, Was obtained from the Sultan of Brinei, in September, 1841, by 
Mr. ‘Brooks, who has since become better known ag Riija Brooke of 
Sarawak. At the close of 1838, he took his yacht, the “ Royalist,’ to the 
new British Settlement of Singapore ; thence he proceeded, after a short 
stay, to Kiching, the capital of Sarawak, to which the attention of Singa- 
pore merchants had recently been directed, owing to the discovery of 
antimony. He found a Brinei Raja, Mupa Hassim, installed there. 
BrooxE was soon obliged to leave Sariwak, which was in a state of 
rebellion; but in August, 1810, he returned thither, and joined Mupa 
Hassn’s party, who with Brooxe’s assistance overcame and dispersed 
the rebels. Thefllowing vear he obtained his first cession of territory. 
In 1861, a second cession was obtained of all the rivers and land from 
the Samaharan river to Kadfrong point; and in 1882 a third cession, of 
one hundred miles of coast-line, and all the country and rivers that lie 
between Kadfrong point and the Baram river, including about 3 miles 
of coast on the North-East side of the latter. The present Raja, Hi. 
CHartes Jonxson Brooxt, is a nephew of Sir James Baooxz, and suc- 
ceeded in May, 1868. 

The success of his experiment in administration was shown during 
the Chinese insurrection in 1857, when the whole indigenous population 
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—Malay and Dyak alike—rallied round the English Raja, drove out the 
rebellious miners, and triumphantly restored his power. By patience, and 
freedom from prejudice, the Sariwak Government have brought peace 
and safety and comparative prosperity, in the place of piracy and tribal 
warfare and oppression. Kiching is the chief town of Sariwak, and con- 
tains a popwation of about 20,000. The Raja’s Palace or “ Astana” is 
situated here, as also the Lishop’s House, the ordinary residence of the 
Bishop of the Diocese of Singapore, Labuan and Sariwak. - 


Products.—The country is rich in minerals, producing gold, silver, 
diamonds, antimouy, quicksilver, coal, gutta-percha, india-rubber, excel- 
lent canes and rattans, camphor, lees’ wax, birds’ nests, sago, tapioca, 
pepper, and gambier. The revenue in 1882 amounted to $266,039 
and the expenditure to $240,526, Value of imports and exports during 
1881 was $3,666,908. The principal sources of revenue are the Opium, 
Gambling, Arrack and Pawn Farms, producing (1881) $91,797. 

Government.—The Government of Sardwak may be termed con- 
stitutional, its arrangements being, in their general features and effect, not 
unlike the constitution ofa Crown Colony, The Rajais the absolute Head 
of the State, and retains full power of spontaneous and independent 
action. This power is, however, rarely exercised, and for all practical 
purposes of local and general government, he is guided by his Legislative 
Council, composed of two Europeans and five native Malay Chiefs. 

A large assembly or council is periodically held, composed of the 
principal representatives—Native as well as Kuropean—cf the several 
districts. Jt numbers between 50 and GO members, and sits once in 
three years, or when specially summoned to discuss important and press- 
ing business. Any important chunge in the law, or modification of native 
custom, would be considered by the General Council. | 

The Government of the various districts and outstations, forts, and 
rivers, is mainly entrusted to European Officers, who are termed Resi- 
dents, assisted by subordinate or Assistant Residents, and by Native or 
Kurasian and Chinese clerks, The total number of the European staff 
is now about twenty. 


A system of mild slavery exists in the country, but the general 
' tendency of the Sarawak Government has been to abolish it gradually and 
effectively without disturbance, and to reduce it within the narrowest 
limits, pending its total abolition, which is now imminept. 

The capital town of Sardwik is Kitching, situated on the Sariwak 
river, about 23 miles inland, in lat, 1° 82’ N. and long, 110° 28’ E. This 
river has a bar like the others, but is navigable for smali steamers. Ku- 
ching is now a pluce of considerable trade, conducted chiefly with Singa- 
pore. It is, as stated above, the seat of Government and the 
residence of some few European merchants. When Brooxn became 
Raja, the town had oaly a very small population. In 1848 it was 
estimited at 6,000, while it has now inereased to 15,000 or 20,000. 
It docs a large trade, and is steadily growing in importance. 
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British North Borneo. 


British North Borneo, or the territory of Sabah, obtained by a trad- 
ing company from the Sultans of Brimei and Sulu, is another singular 
experiment in administration. It* extends from the Kimanis River on the 
West to the Sibuco River on the East coast—an area of about 138,000 
square miles, with a coast-line of about 500 miles, It is sitnated 
neatly midway between Singapore and Hongkong, between latitude 4° 
and 7° N., and longitude 116° and 119° E., havi ing the Sultanate of 
Brinei on the East, and Dutch Borneo on the South. Population about 
209,000, composed ‘principally of Bajaus, Llanos, Sulus, Dusuns, &c., 
and a few Malays, and Chinese, 

The names of two enterprising gentlemen must always be main- 
ly associated with the experiment which is being made to develope this 
territory—Baron Overseck, to whom is due the first conception of the 
scheme, and Mr. Aurrep Dent, who supplied the means of bringing it to 
trial, The Provisional Company was established in 1877, and Her 
Majesty’s Charter was signed on the lst of November, 1881. The com- 
pany have formed three principal establishments, or residencies, Viz., on 
the North-West coast, on the Papar and Tampasuk rivers, and on the 
East coast at Sandikan Harbour. 

Towns.—Sandakan, or Eloptira, situated in a bay of that name, the 
seat of Government and the residence of the Governor; Kudat on Ma- 
ridu, Kimanis, Papur, and Gaya on the West Coast; and Abai on 
the Tampasuk Bay, 

7 ne —Cape Unsang, and Téngku Sampan-Mangio Puvint in the 
vort 

Bays.—Maridu, Labuk, Darvel, Amtoug, Gaya, and Kimanis. This 
last is one of the nutural harbours of the Company’s territory, said to 
contain 10 square miles of good anchorage, with five to twenty fathoms of 
water. It is well situated both commercially and strategically, and is 
capable of being easily defended from Gaya and Sapangar Islands; it is 
not only well protected in all weather, but. lying not far from the trade 
route between Hongkong and Singapore, is well suited as a place of refuge 
for our merchant navy in case of warfare. There are other harbours well 
suited for shelter and general shipping purposes, though strategically of less 
importance than Gaya. Such are Ambong Bay on the West, Maridu 
Bay with Kadat Harbour on the North, and Sandikan Bay on the East 
coast. From the last of these, the bulk of the export trade is at present 
carried on. It is the best protected harbour in Borneo, being for 20 
miles almost completely Jand-locked ; on the other hand it is much  shal- 
lower than Gaya l’ay, The new town Flopira, built upon a promontory 


commanding its entrance, has now become the Company’s chief trading 
place. 


* Quite seanatty it hes been extended towards Briinei so as to include the River 
Padas, and between 3,000 and 4,000 square miles of additional territory. 
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Rivers —Kimanis, Papar, Tampasuk, Pandasan, Méngkibong, Kina- 

batfngan, and Ananam River in Gaya Bay. ; 
Soil and Climate—The testimony of all travellers, which is confirm- 
ed by statistics, shows:that this part of Borneo is much cooler than most 
countries of the same Jatitude. The extreme summer heat is rarely over 
85° in the shade; in the cool season the minimum temperature 
falls to 65°, 

Products.—lt seems probable that this territory lacks the advan- 
tae of the mines of antimony and other metals found in Sarawak, though 
traces of gold and of tin have been found recently ; but there are known 
to be several extensive j carl fisheries within the Company’s boundaries ; 
and lastly, but perhaps most important of all, coal appears to exist both 
on the East and West coasts. 

Rice, yams, sago, arrow-root, and sweet potatoes are cultivated 
by the natives? also the coeoa-nut, palmyra and areca palms, pepper, 
betel, tobacco, ‘cocoa and coffee. The forests abound in ebony, 
mango, camphor-wood, and bilfan or ivon-wood ; also gutta-percha, rubber, 
rattans, and cinaamon, are found wild. . 

The *trade of the country at present consists mainly of the or- 
dinary jungle produce of the eastern islands, and the only exports, as yet, 
are birds’ nests, ebony, camphor, rattans, and sago. A. powerful saw- 
mill is now at work at Sandikan. 

Government.—The Government is administered by the Company’s 
Governor, assisted by a Council and by Residents; and the mode of 
administration in a British Crown Colony is adhered to as far as prac- 
ticable. Y 

The Revenue as yet scarcely reaches $100,000 ; it is derived from an 
Opium Farm, sales of land, export and import dues, &c. 


Labuan. 


This English Settlement off the coast of Borneo was purchased by 
the British Government from the Sultan of Briinei in 1847. The island 
of Labuan is situated on the North-West coast of Borneo, in 5° 16’ 
N, lat., and 115° 15’ E. longitude; it is 12 miles long, and at one part 
5 or 6 broad, comprising an area of 30 square miles. It is distant 
from the coast, at the nearest point, about 6 miles, and from Brinei, 
the capital of Borneo, about 30 miles. 

The principal expectations of success for the new Settlement were 
founded upon the existence of rich coal deposits in the island, the deve- 
lopment of which was undertaken by a Company formed in England at 
the time, under the name of ‘The Eastern Archipelago Company.” 
Nevertheless, the coal resources of Labuan-still remain comparatively 
undeveloped. . 

Labuan has a fine port, and is a market for much of the produce of 
the neighbouring coasts of Borneo and the Sulu Archipelago ; such as 
bees’ wax, edible birds’ nests, camphor, gutta-percha, india-rubber, pearls, 
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tortoise-shell, and tripang, which are forwarded by the Labuan traders to 
Singapore. ' | 

There are three sago manufactories in the island, where the raw ma- 
terial received from the coast is converted into sago-flour, which is ex- 
ported chiefly to the Singapore market. 

The Government is administered by a Governor, under the Colonial 

Office, who also acts as Consul-General for Borneo under the Foreign 
Office. It is in every sense one.of the smallest of the independent 
Governments under the British Crown. 
_ The. chief sources of Ivevenue are the farming of licenses to sell 
tobacco, spirits, opium in retail, and to erect fishing-stakes. The value of 
imports and exports in 1882 amounted to $1,251,000. The census of 
April, 1881, gave a population of 5,995 soals. 


Brtwet on Borneo Prorer. 


Brinei is a Malay principality on the North coast, probably the 
most ancient of all noW existing in the island, being indeed that from 
. which it has derived its modern European name. It is situated about 
14 miles from the mouth of the river Limbang, which is navigable 
for vessels of considerable size. This State is bounded to the East 
and West by its British neighbours, Sabah and Sérdwak, to the South 
it extends into the Dyak country from 100 to 160 miles inland, with but 
little authority beyond the coast. The inhabitants are mostly Mahome- 
dans, governed by a Sultan, whois nominally absolute. The Sultan of 
Borneo had, until recent years, a sovereignty over the entire north- 
eastern coast from Sariwak to beyond Marfidu Bay. Papar, Mangedara, 


Paitan, and Tirun, in the North-East, are mostly Sulu settlements. The. 


Sulus at one time held an extensive tract of country around Cape Unsang; 
living under the rule of the Sultan of Sulu. 

The most populous and the only important town in Borneo Proper is 
the native city of Brinei. Sir Jamus Brooks called the town “a Venice 
of hovels.”’ It was taken by the British in 1846, but was restored almost 
immediately, upon the cession of Labuan. The population of Brinei was 
then stated to be 40,000, and that of the whole Taare was put at 
225,000, but both of these figures must now be considerably reduced. 
The population of this part of Borngo is more Malayan than of other 
places on this coast. 


Qs 
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CHAPTER VI. 


BORNEO. 
INHABITANTS, PRODUCTS, HISTORY, 


INHABITANTS. 


The population of Borneo, according to the most recent statistics 
available, may be stated as follows:— =~ 


South-Eastern division, ... (1871) $48,166 
Western division, .., ... (1871) 335,808 
North Borneo, a ... (1878) 175,000 
Brunei, ny ... (1876) 125,000 
Sariwak, ie ... \1883) 240,000 
Unexplored Interior, ue 300,000 

2,033,974 


or about eight to the square mile. 

The total has heen estimated as high as three millions; on the 
other hand, some of the best of the “reference” Annuals (1584) give 
only 1,750,000. These compilers probably follow Mr. Crawrurp, who, 
in 1856, estimated it as low es 1.800,0C0 and considered even that num- 
ber “far above the actual population.”” This writer’s estimates of popu- 
lation for Sumatra and the Peninsula have, however, on further informa- 
tion, proved far too low: and it may be safely assumed that the entire. 
population of Borneo is, at this date, rather above than below 2,000,000, 

Races. —The 2,000,0-0 inhabitants of Borneo may be divided 
into ;— * 


Dyaks, .. os -- 1,000,000 approximately. 
Malays, .. MN .» 400,000 do. 
Chinese, .. Ke .. 890,000 Dutch census 1871. 
Bugis, od tia -« “FOQ000:~ do. do. 
Javanese, .. | * .. 100,000 do. do. 
Miscellaneous (Sulus, Europeans, 

Arabs, &c.), tg a 50,000 estimated, 

2,000,000 


The aborigines of Borneo are all of Malayan race, and the most 
numerous are known as Dyaks; but they are divided into many tribes, 
speaking more or less distinct languages, and are distinguished by various 
names in different parts of the island. They differ from the Malays in being 
somewhat lighter, more active, and of a more trusting disposition. In the 
North-West the Duswn tribes correspond to the Land Dynks of Sariwak, 
while the Mi/anaus correspond to the Sea Dyaks, The Kayans, considered 
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to be one of the most advanced of uncivilised races, inhabit the northern 
interior, along the rivers Kutei, Baram and the head-waters of the 
Réjang and Bintilu. They are addicted to head-hunting, and are 
believed to be an intruding race, which has come from the East coast, 
having originally crossed from Celebes, They are heathens, and are asually 
tattooed. 

The Malays are only found in a few centres, and those entirely con- 
fined to the vicinity of the coast, while the Dyaks occupy the greater 
part of the interior country. The Dyak practice of taking heads as 
trophies was originally common among almost all the Dyak tribes, but 
has now been abolished where European influence is predominant. 
It was observed as a custom, but it did not imply any extraordinary 
barbarism or moral delinquency; for it is the general opinion that 
the Dyaks are among the best of the class of semi-civilised tribes, 
being kind, truthful, and endowed with many excellent qualities. The 
Dyaks cultivate rice, and many kinds of vegetables, and have large 
plantations of fruit. ' 

Several other races have settled in Borneo, which, from its central 
position, has naturally been made a resort for all the surrounding 
islands. The Javanese, it is said, at one time made a regular Settle- 
ment in South Borneo. This is attested by monuments still existing 
there, and found even as far North as the Kutei valley. The Bugis of 
Celebes have also considerable Settlements on the South and East of Bor- 
neo. Further North are the Settlements of the Sulus, who speak the 
Bisaya language of the Philippines, and who formerly held an extensive 
tract of country around Cape Unsang under the rule of the Sultan of 
Sulu. None of the indigenous people of Borneo have invented writing, 
while the Malays all use the Arabic character. ~~ 

Among other Colonists who have settled in Borneo, must be men- 
tioned the Chinese, who are to be found in every town on the island, 
either as traders, miners, mechanics, or agriculturists. They are most 
numerous in the western parts of the island, where gold and diamonds 
are found, and there are said to be nearly 350,000 Chinese in the Dutch 
territories alone. The trade of Sarawak, North Borneo and Labuan is, to 
a great extent, in their hands. But it seems probable, from old records 
of travel, that at one time the North-East part of Borneo was far more per- 
manently settled by Chinese than it has been in modern times. 


PRODUCTS. 


The principal commerce of Borneo is carried on with Singapore and 
Batavia, from the northern and southern coasts, respectively. The most 
important part of its commerce is composed of its natural products, especi- 
ally minerals. Among the mineral products are gold, which is found to- 
wards the extreme West, in Sariwak, Sambas, and Pontianak; diamonds 
chiefly in the same districts, and at Landak; and antimony which has been 
found in great abundance at Sariwak, and is perhaps the most notable 
of all the mineral products of Borneo. It was the discovery of this metal 
which indirectly led to the occupation of Sarfiwak (Sérdwak), for when the 
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existence of this ore was first heard of in Singapore, it was what was then 
called “the Dyak Town of Serawak” that sent it, The Sambas Chiefs, 
who at first got the trade, in a short time despatched 1,400 tons of ore. 
But when it was learned that it fetched a good price in Singapore, the 
Brunei Chiefs, from whom Mr, Brooxe afterwards obtained arawak, 
settled there; and antimony ore has since been a regular article of export. 
Mercury, iron and coal are also found; the latter in several places, mines 
having been worked at Labuan, Sadong, &c., and at Banjer-Masin. This 
is the only island of the Archipelago which has yielded diamonds, the 
largest known being one of 307 carats, The principal diamond mines are 
those of Landak, about 50 miles from the Chinese territory of Pontianak. 
Coal is worked in several parts of the Dutch territory, and promising beds 
occur in Raja Brooxe’s territory and in British North Borneo, 

The vegetation of Borneo is exceedingly luxuriant, the whole island 
being, with few exceptions, one vast forest. It is especially rich in palms 
and forest trees, few of which have yet been botanically deseribed. The 
vegetation is, of course, thoroughly Malayan, producing pepper, maize, rice, 
sago, yams, cotton, opium, delicious fruits, such as mangosteensand durians ; 
fine woods, as iron-wood, sandal-wood, and ebony; rattans, cassia, the 
gutta-percha tree, camphor, benzoin, cajeput oil, indigo, Ke. Pepper is 
also produced. 

e most remarkable feature in the Zoology of Borneo is the absence 
or rarity of many large animals, found in the adjacent islands. Thus, the 
tiger and the leopard of Java and Sumatra are unknown, their place being 
supplied by a smaller species, the Fe/is Macroscelis. Hardly less remark- 
able is the absence of both the elephant and rhinoceros from by far the 
greater part of the country. The most interesting of the large animals 
are the orang-outang (next to the gorilla the largest living ape), the wild 
cattle, and the proboscis monkey, Squirrels, deer, and wild swine are 
throughout most abundant. 

. its birds, this island agrees very closely with Sumatra, the peacock 
being absent, while the argus and fire-backed pheasants abound. 


HISTORY. 


The growth of European influence in Borneo has been less steady 
and more mtermittent than was the case in the Straits or in Java. 

The Europeans who first visited this island, early in the 16th century 
were Lorenzo pe Gomez in 1518,and Pisarerra, with the ships of 
MaGeian’s expedition, in 1521. Both named it Brunei, from the 
port and principal town on its N.W. shores, at which, taking the most 
open course, they happened to touch. This name, written by the Malays 
themselves 3runi or Burni, is obviously the Sanskrit Bhurni or Dhoorni, 
(‘land’), Its conversion into Borneo, and its application to the whole 
island, came into use among Huropeans in the 17th century. Some writers 
have stated that the island, in its whole extent, is called by the natives 
Tanah Kelamantan. The Malays, in the Dutch portions of the island 
especially, use this name. But those who have had more intercourse with 
the native tribes of Borneo, deny that they have, or ever hady,any general 
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name for the whole island. Oommercial relations were soon formed 
with the natives by the Portuguese traders, at first in the city of Brinei 
itself, and then in various other maritime States. In 1573. their 
Spanish rivals, who had recently established themselyesin Manila, tried 
to open a connection with Brdnei, whose Sultan solicited their aid, and 
was reinstated by them in 1580. Trom that time the Spanish kept up 
intercourse with the country ; but it was not unfrequently interrupted by 
war. The real jnfluence exerted by either Portuguese or Spaniards was 
very slight; and the only missionary effort of which we have record 
in the 16th century, came to an untimely end in the death of the Theatine 
Monk, Anronro Vintimicu1, who had been its originator. Early in the 
17th century the Dutch and English began to gain a footing in the island, 
In 1604 we hear of their traders on the West Coast, and in 1608 Samven 
BLoMMAERT was appointed Dutch resident in Landak and Sukadana., 
The English visited Borneo for the first time about 1609, and in 1698 had a 
factory at Banjer-Masin. From this they were expelled by the influence of 
the Dutch, who, about 1733, obtained a monopoly of the trade. ‘The Dutch 
power became predominant all round the West and South coasts, when the 
Rija of Bantam ceded his rights of suzerainty to their Company. The atten- 
tion of the English was, in the latter part of the 18th century, turned to the 
North of the island, which was subject to the Sultan of Sulu, from whom, 
in 1756, Arex. Datrympe had obtained formal possession of the island of 
Balambangan, and all the north-eastern promontory. A military post was 
established there after the taking of Manila in 1763 ; but in 1775 it was sur- 
prised and destroyed by the natives under the datus or subordinate chiefs, who 
were dissatisfied with the cession of their territory. The Dutch, too, were 
overtaken, in spite of apparent progress, with a succession of misfortunes, 
through their own mismanagement ; and in 1809 their Settlements were all 
abandoned by order of Marshal Darnpens. The natives along the coast, 
assisted and stimulated by immigrants from the neighbouring islands to 
the North, had reverted more and more to piracy, and rendered the 
trade of civilised nations almost impossible, so much so that the 
Settlement which the English East India Company again made in 1804 was 
abruptly abandoned within afew weeks. In 1811], however, an embassy was 
sent to the British Government, then established in Java, by the Sultan of 
Banjer-Masin to beg their assistance, and a Commander and Resident. 
An expedition was then sent against Sambas, and a post established at 
Pontianak. On the restoration of the Dutch possessions in 1818, all these 
arrangements were cancelled, and until 1842 a free and undisputed field 
was left to the enterprise of the Dutch Government. A succession of 
active Commissioners soon laid the foundation of an extensive supremacy. 
About half of the kingdom of Banjer-Masin was surrendered by the Sultan 
in 1823, and further concessions were granted by his son in 1825. On 
the East coast also the Sultan of Kutei acknowledged for a time the Dutch 
authority. Then came a relapse; their authority was repudiated, and 
the rou tiss in Java diverted their attention from Borneo. On. the opening 
of Singapore, almost all the Bugis trade, which had+formerly centred in 
Amboyna, went there, and direct trade was opened with Sariwak and 
Brinei. It became a matter of moment to the English merchants at 
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Singapore that piracy should be suppressed, and Mr. Brooxn’s efforts, 
upon making Singapore his head-quarters, were so warmly supported by 
them that he at last succeeded in procuring the assistance of English 
ships of war in this object. This Ted to political intervention ; and in 
1846-7 the Sultan of Brfnei ceded Labuan, and agreed to make no cession 
of territory to any nation or individual without British consent. ‘The 
advance of the Dutch was thus checked, but this only increased their ac- 
tivity on the Sonth and Hast coasts. In 1844 the Sultan of Kutei had 
acknowledged their protectorate and the area of their administration 
around those coasts has constantly increased. At the present time, they 
have a nominal suzerainty over two-thirds of the island; of which, how- 
ever, scarcely one-tenth can be said to be actually under their control 
or influence. The English claims have always been confined to the 
North and North-east coasts. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL PLACES 
ADJACENT TO THE PENINSULA. 


The following places are those with which the Colony of the Straits 
Settlements has its principal commercial relations :— 


Frencu Cocu1n-Caina. 


Saigon, some miles up a branchof the Estuary of the great River 
Mekong, called the Donnai, is the capital of the French possessions and 
protectorates in Indo-China. It was previously a place of small import- 
ance, although considered the second town of the ancient kingdom of 
Kamboja (Cambodia). From time immemorial, Kamboja, and espe- 
cially this portion of it called Champa (Tsiampa), has been connected 
with the Malay Peninsula, and partly settled by a Malayan people. 
Saigon was taken possession of by the French in 1862, and since then 
has been placed in special communication with Singapore through the 
fine French Mail Service, and by the development of a considerable trade 
in rice, which is chiefly in the hands of the Chinese, mostly from Singa- 
pore, to which Port belong the six local steamers that ply there. 

The six Provinces of Saigon are Bien-Hoa, Mytho, Gia-Dinh, Vin- 
long, Chau-doe, and Ha-tien, Area, 21,630 square miles, The population 
of French Cochin-China (1880) is 1,597,013. 


SIAM. 


Bangkok, is the capital and metropolis of Siam, situated on both 
sides of the Menam, about 20 miles from the sea. Population said to 
amount to 400,000. Bangkok is, to a peculiar extent, the centre of trade 
in the kingdom, of which it is the Capital; the principal articles being 
sugar, pepper and rice. A good deal of the sugar and rice is exported 
to Singapore, which may be considered to be the commercial metropolis 
for Siam. Frequent and regnlar steam communication now exists between 
the two ports, The opening up of Bangkok was one of the first fruits of 
the prosperity of Singapore. In 1826, the first treaty was made, but the 
great advance dates from the second treaty of 1856. 


British BurMa. 


Rangoon is thirty miles up the Irawadi on the East side of the river. 
It is the capital of British Burma, and has extensive trade in rice and 
timber, a small part of which is imported to the Straits. Population, 
134,176. The whole of British Burma now contains about 4,000,000 
people. Rangoon was taken possession of during the second war of 1852, 
when Pegu in the centre was added to our Burmese possessions of Arakan 
in the North and Tenasserim in the South. Rangoon has had an excep- 
tionally rapid rise. 
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Moulmein isthe chief town of Tenasserim, about seventy miles down 
the coast, to the South of Rangoon. It is situated thirty miles up the 
river Salwin. Population (1881), 53,107 souls. The staple products are 
timber, rice and cotton; and, like Rangoon, it carries on a considerable 
trade with the Straits. It is celebrated for the precious stones, found 
in the interior. It was opened during the first Burmese’ war in 1825, 
and is one of our English possessions in British Burma. 


SUMATRA. 


The trade of Sumatra with which the Colony is most concerned is 
that of the pepper-districts in the North (Edi, Oleh-leh and Singkel) ; 
from these the trade finds its way to Penang. The tobacco-districts are 
in the East (Langkat, Deli and Serdang) ; and rice and other produce 
are brought from the ancient State of Palembang, in the South of 
Sumatra, to Singapore. 

JAVA. 


Batavia is the capital of all the Dutch Hast Indies, as well as 
of Java, and is a great seaport and trading place, connected by telegraph 
with Singapore the principal trading places are Cheribon, Samarang, 
Sourabaya, Tjilatjap (on the South), Bawian (Boyan) near Madura, a 
small but populous island from which Singapore receives one of its prin- 
cipal streams of population. 

CELEBEs. 


Menado is the capital of the northern Peninsula; Bont in the middle 
is the country of the Bugis; and Macassar on the western coast of the 
southern peninsula, facing the Sunda Sea, is the chief place in Celebes, 
and the depot of trade with Java and Singapore. 


Tae Mouvecas, 


Amboyna, is the capital. Banda and Ternate are under its adminis- 
tration. , 
THe Puriprines. 


Manila, on the West coast of Luzon, famous for sugar, hemp and 
tobacco, is the capital of the Spanish Philippines, and carries on an 
extensive trade, sending out these things as well as cigars and coffee, as 
far as Britain and the United States, Ilo-Ilo on the island of Panay, 
is the second sea-port of the group and is the outlet of the best hemp-grow- 
ing district. | 

Timor. 


Timor is divided into two possessions—Dutch and Portuguese, Koe- 
pang, fine port, at the south-western extremity of the island, belongs 
to the Dutch, Deili, a sea-port on the North coast of Timor, is the chief 
place at which the Portuguese exercise the little authority they still 
possess in the Archipelago. . r Ae “” 
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CHAPTER VIII. | 
OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH CONNECTION WITH MALAYA. 


No account of the Geography of the Malay Peninsula and Borneo can be 
considered complete which does not include some outline of the history of the 
Brisish connection with Malaya. 

The history of our Settlements there is, properly speaking, but the 
latest chapter in the general history of British intercourse with this region, now 
extending over 300 years, which may be divided into three periods, viz, :— 


1. That of individual and trading ventures (1578-1684); 
2. That of trading closely connected with the administration of the East 
India Company (1684-1762) ; 
3. That of more direct politival and military intervention (since 1762), 
A brief reference to each of these periods will best serve as preface to the 
history of the Colony. 


The earliest dealings of our countrymen with Malaya were the isolated 
visits of the discoverers Drake (1578), Cayenpism (1588), and Lancaster's 
first voyage (1592), prior to the foundation of the East India Company. 
These visits of discovery were of a buceaneering rather than a commercial cha- 
racter, notwithstanding the Royal Letters of Recommendation and the special 
Commissions of James Lancaster, Henry Mippietron, and Captain Best. 
These so-called Envoys were, in point of fact, ship-owners and merchants 
sailing under the direct encouragement of the English Sovereign ; but without 
haying, so far as is known, any other than commercial objects committed 
to them; and certainly in this earliest poriod they did not succeed in obtaining 
any other than commercial results from their missions. 

Daaxkg, in the course of his famous voyage round the world, came from the 
East to the Moluceas and touched at Bantam (1578). He is believed to have 
been the first Englishman to visit Malaya. Cavenpisu followed the same 
course in 1588. 


Captain Lancaster's first voyage in the “ Bonaventure,” (1592), was pro- 
bably the earliest English venture to Malaya, simply for trade, though priva- 
teering, in addition, was by no means abandoned by fire or others for the next 
20 years. His ship left Zanzibar in February, 1592, and never cast anchor 
again till June, when it reached the shelter of Penang (Pulau Pinang) “in a 
“very good harbour between three islands some five leagues from the maine” 
(apparently Télok Kimbar). Here it stayed till the end of August, to check 
scurvy, which earried off 26 of the crew. It is singular that the very first 
English trader to Malaya should have found his way direct to this little, out- 
of-the-way and uninhabited island, which was to play so important a part 
nearly 200 years after. He loaded chiefly with pepper, &c., taken from the 
Portuguese and Peynan vessels he plundered off Pérak, at which place three 
of them are said to have “laden a cargo of pepper.” 

Hovrmay’s Dutch expedition to Bantam shortly afterwards (1594-8), and 


another about the same time from Flushing, of which our celebrated country- 


man Jouy Davis was Pilot, were the firat out of Holland. 


. 
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The report of Dr. Tuorne of Seville, the notes of Lancasrer’s voyage, and 
still more the xccounts of Hovrman’s profits, first convinced Englishmen of 
the great guins that were to be made in Malayan trade. "The East India Com- 
pany was in consequence formed (1600), with a charter for 15 years, after- 
wards extended, chiefly with the object of trading to Malaya; and a few 
months later, this Company seut out the same Captain (now Sir JastEs Lan- 
caster) as “‘ Admiral” over four vessels, with Davis as Pilot. He made for 
the Nicobars and afterwards loaded with pepper and sent home two vf his 
ships from Achin (1602), where he was very well received. With the other 
two he proceeded to Priaman and Bantam, and at the latter place established 
a regular factory the same year—six years after that set up by the Dutch. 
Large profits were made, and two other expeditions were despatched ; the first 
under Mrppieron, immediately after Lancasrer’s return (1604), and another 
in 1607. From this time the voyages were at first annual, and then more 
si, pra until, iu about 1615, after the 13th voyage, the practice of naming 
each voyage by its consecutive number was abandoned. 1t was not till the “ 3rd 
voyage” of 1607 that Captain Hawkins visited Surat and the West Coast 
of India, being the first English trader to do so; though the Portuguese had 
then been established at Goa a century. 

It was still later, not till 1612, that Captain Hippon in the “Globe,” (the 7th 
voyage) on his way to Malaya, first showed the English flag on the East coast 
of India, at Masulipatam; and at Petapoli, near the Dutch possession of 
Pulicat, he left some people to forma factory. Thus the English trade with 
Malaya had already made some advance before the Hast India Company com- 
menced proceedings in India. Until Madras’ was erected into a separate 
Presidency in 1653, Bantam was the chief town of our Eastern possessions : 
having been established nearly forty years before Madras (1639). 

Captain Hipron’s voyage of 1612 is not ouly the commencement of 
British Trade in the Bay of Bengal, but bis journey is also of inter- 
est as the first made round the Malay Peninsula in an English ship. He is even 
said to have formed a factory at Patini. This must have been in 1613; and 
until quite recently it was common to find on our English Maps this date, 
under the word “ factory,” at Patini. 

From Patini he paid the first English visit to Siam; and Captain Saarts, 
fe fellow voyager, made, about the same time, the first English journey to 

apan. 

In 1618 (the 10th voyage) Captain Besr, the founder of the Indian Marine, 
with two “armed” vessels, visited Achin. But the success he had just obtain- 
ed over the Portuguese at Surat, and the treaty ratified by the Mogul, had 
already inaugurated a new era for the Company, which henceforth naturally 
devoted more attention to Indian than to Malayan affairs, 

But up to this date the East India Company had, in accordance with its 
name and the terms of its charter, been engayed in Malayan trade only. 

At the time when these Englishinen appeared on the scene, | had been 
preceded by the Portuguese as conquerors, or settlers, in Malacea and elsewhere 
(1511) ; by the Spanish in the Manilas (1565-1571); by the Dutch in Bantam 
(1596), Amboyna ( 1605), the Moluceas (1607), and Timor Kupang (1613), 
which they had wrested from the Portuguese. [ Batavia was occupied (1619), 
and later still Banda (1627), anil Padang (1600), No permanent factories had, 
before this last date, been established in Sumatra, Borneo, or on the Hast Coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, except that above referred to at Patini (1613), and those 
ut Tiku (1615) audat Indragiri (1620), all of which were already abandoned. 
On the Mulacca side of the Peninsula, it is true, the Dutch had, at this time, 
opened factories in Pérak, Kédah and Junk Ceylon; but that of Pérak, waich 
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was ostublished in 1650, was cut off in 1651, and in 1661 finally abandoned, 
until the Dutch, during the latter years of their rule at Malacca, re-opened it. 
That of Junk Ceylon was cut off in 1658, and that of Kédah was soon 
abandoned. | 

After 1613 the British trade with Malaya may be considered established ; 
and the practice of pillaging other traders was, for the most part, dis- 
continued, here as daswhetes but during the whole of this first period 
(1578-1684), our trading in Malaya, unlike that of the Dutch and Portuguese, 
and of our own countrymen in India, consisted in great part of individual enter- 
prises of a non-political character. These enterprises were almost wholly 
concerned with the pepper trade in Bantam, and the spice trade in Banda, 
Amboyna, Ternate and Tidore. These were the local names then most familiar 
in England, and are to be found in Mrnron’s “ Paradise Lost,” in DrypEn, &c. 

There were also “private” ventures to other places on the coast of Suma- 
tra for pepper, and to the northern parts ef the Peninsula for tin and pep- 
per. The English E. I. Company, though it did not promote them, and betore 
long bezan to oppose them, as “interlopers,” took advantage of these enter- 
prises in some cases ; but alter the “Presidency” passed to Madras, our poli- 
tical status in these parts was inferior to that of the older settlers—the 
Portuguese, Spaniards, and Dutch. When our Company’s traders were admitted, 
as at Bantam and Amboyna, into akind of alliance with the Dutch, it was always 
humiliating, even before the latter became paramount through the capture of 
Malacea by the allied Dutch and Achinese (1641). After that event, the 
Dutch supremacy was, of course, more exclusive. No satisfaction could be 
obtained, either before or after 1641, for the ‘‘ Massacre of Amboyna” (1623), 
though the story excited some indignation in England for many years. 


The next period (1684-1762) is one of mixed commercial and political inter- 
course, promoted, and, us far as possible, monopolised, by the East India 
Company,—commerce being still first and foremost in the consideration of all, 
both at home and abroad. 

The long Naval Wars with the Dutch, which terminated in 1674, were look- 
ed upon with little satisfaction in England; but they undoubtedly mark the 
beginning of an improved position for our Company’s merchants in Malaya. 
The Datch no longer succeeded when they tried against them at Bantam 
(1683) the same sort of opposition which had been so successful at Amboyna. 
Our merchants did not, on being expelled from the former, yield up the 
pepper-trade, as they had been onsted from the clove-trade; on the contrary, 
the East India Company's Goverment at Madras took the first opportunity to 
establish new forts and factories in Indrapore (16384) and Fort York at 
Bencoolen (1685). ‘The former Settlement did not long continue, but that 
in Bencoolen was afterwards strengthened and secured by a stronger Fort, 
named after the great Manrtporoveu (1714); and Bencoolen may thus be 
considered to be the germ of all our subsequent growth in these parts. 

Other experimental establishments were also made at Achin (1666 and 1695), 
Jainbi, T'apanuli, Natal (1752), Moco-Moco, &e., but none of them proved 
permanent. After the establishment of Fort York in 1686 all the Sumatran 
Settlements were made subordinate to Bencoolen. 


The latest of the three divisions, into which our History falls, comprising 
the period since 1762, is chiefly composed of political and military proceedings, 
commencing with the Bengal Government’s expedition against Manila (1762), 
and continuing down to the present time. 


1684. 


1762, 
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The result of that expedition was that the Spanish possessions were captured 
without difficulty, but were restored at the Peace of Paris (1763), when our 
possessions in Sumatra were also secured to us. 

The only token of success retained by the English was the island of Balam- 
bangan, which was ceded by the Sultan of Sulu in gratitude for his release from 
Spanish captivity on the taking of Manila, This island lies off Marndu Bay 
in North Borneo, and is interesting as being, together with Labuan, which was 
then occupied for a still shorter period, our first acquisition of territory in 
Bornean waters. It was cut off by Lanun Pirates in 1774, and after being 
re-established for a few weeks by Lord Wenresiey in 1804, was finally aban- 
doned as unhealthy the same year: the fleet that took the Kesident Farquitar 
there, bringing him away again. 

The most important result was the familiarising of the Bengal merchants with 
this part of the world, consequent on the Manila expedition, and on the negotia- 
tions that followed at the Peace; and after the Treaty of 1763, Mort Marl- 
borough ( Bencoolen) was formed into an independent Presidency, which 
arrangement lasted till 1802. In 1781, Padang and the other Sumatran Settle- 
ments of the Dutch, with whom England had gone to war upon their 
recognition of American Independence, were seized by u military expedition from 
Bencoolen, This British ascendancy in the northern part of Malaya fostered 
the enterprises Captain Liauv had for sometime been carrying on at the time 
the settlement on Pulau Pinang was first projected (1781-6), That political 
motives and objects were not wanting is. clear from the T'resty with Kédah, 
and the correspondence that preceded it, and particularly from the interest 
Warren Hasrryus took in Penang’s foundation. ‘The Settlement was made 
in 1786 by friendly cession and payment. In 1796 it became the Penal 
Station for Bengal, in place of Port Blair. In 1797-8 a second expedition 
against Manila was fitted out from Madras by Sir J. Saone, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Wetuesiey. It was recalled before it left Penang. A full 
account of the island at that time, written by its Commander to his brother, 
who had become Governor-General, is to be found in “The Wellington Des- 
patches” (Supplementary Despatches, Vol. I., p. 25). 

The history of this latest period of the British connection with Malaya 
is, in fact, speaking generally, the history of enterprises in which the Govern- 
ment, actuated by political considerations, has taken the lead in promoting 
British progress in these regions. There are certainly two recent exceptions 
to be made, in Borneo, of enterprises which bear something of the earlier 
pee character, viz.:—Mr. Brooke's action in Sarawak (1840-6), and 
Mr. Dent's more recent enterprise in Sabah (1880). But the general 
character of the period is seen in the two Manila expeditious—the successful 
one of 1762, and the abortive one of 1797; in the ocenpation, and subsequent 
recapture of Balambangan (1775-1504) ; in the foundation of Penang (1786), 
after some years of negotiation both in Bengal and Kédah; in the Marine 
Surveys of McCiver and Hayrrs (1790-93) during the peace, and in the 
seizure of Malacca and of the Moluccas, as soon as the great War began 
(1795-1801) ; and again of Java, dc. in the later stages of our struggle with 
Napoxeon (1811-14); in the foundation and support of Singapore (1519); 
and in the protection (since withdrawn) afforded to Achin (1519), and the 
States of the Malay Peninsula. with which Treaties have from time to time 
been entered into, particularly during that unsettled period (Lsls-24). 

There are three principal dates in this interval ;—18U5, 1827, and 1867. 

Tho first of these brings to a close the period in which no regular English 
administration had been organised in Penang; affairs were managed by com- 
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mercial Superintendents, and the Indian Government was content to leave 
their Malayan factories and possessions, in Penang at all events, outside the 
Indian political system. 


The next stage exhibits an entire change. The Indian Government went 
from one extreme to the other. The rapid progress of the new Settlement’s 
commerce at Penang was duly appreciated by the Government of Lord Wet- 
LESLEY, the early prosperity of the place supporting his views regarding 
“private trade ;* as the Penal Station of India, it became of interest after 1798 ; 
the place was also brought to notice in the expeditions to seize Malacea 
(1795) and the Moluccas (1796) ; and that projected in 1797 against Manila; 
and a few years later by the capture of Celebes and Ternate after a siege in 
1801 by the same fleet. These conquests were restored at the Peace of 
Amiens in 1802. But they doubtless caused enquiry, when quieter times 
followed, into Penang’s politica! prospects, andthe Malayan trade. Exaggera- 
ted notions then came to be entertained of the new Settlement’s importance 
for naval and political parposes; and in 1804-5 the East India Company 
decided to confer upon it an independent Government, and sent out a Governor 
and Council, Secretary, Assistant Secretary and several Writers, after the 
fashion of the older Presidencies, with which Penang was now to rank, A 


Recorder's Court followed (1807), and enquiry was even made as to the de-, 


sirability of abandoning Malacca (1808), the better to secure Penang’s position. 
Then came the Java expedition (1811). Its large fleet and army, and its 900 
killed and wounded, seem to have attracted much attention even in those 
stirring times. From this point the old commercial struggle with the Dutch 
also. entered into the political phase: not so much through the temporary 
occupation of thoir possessions, as in consequence of the wreat political stroke 
of abolishing monopoly (1813), which followed shortly after our occupation. 
What Lord Mryvro took in 1511, was restored: even Banca, with its Fort 
Nugent and ‘Minto own, which had never been Dutch at all, but was as much 
a British Settlement as Penang. ~ However, Lord Hastings was ready to sup- 
Ss Sir I’. Strawrory Rarries, upon whom his predecessor had relied, and who 


iad governed Java for three years ; aud he allowed Rarrres to found Singapore. 


(1819), for objects adverse to Dutch monopoly, which are very clearly explain- 

‘edin one of Rarrues’s earliest letters from Singapore, dated June LOth, 1819 
(preserved in the Raffles Museum). 

Even the Penang Government was alive to the importance of preventing 
any re-establishment of Dutch monopoly at this crisis; and for that purpose 
entered into negotiations, whieh will be fuuud recorded in the earliest of our 
Treaties with Pérak and Sélingor (1818), 

Suon after Malacca was finally ceded to us by the Dutch (1525); and wheu 
the shifiings and changes thus came to an end, the numerous experiments 


which hed been made resulted in the existing form of united Colony, as 


finally settled in person by Lord W. Bewrixex (1527). 


The next perind is one of 49 years (1827 to 1857), in which the Colony 
remained an Indian dependency, but was left to develop quietly upon its own 
resources; with some pecuniary aid, though on a more econojnical seale than 
formerly, from the Indian Government; nor has any great break been made by 
the transfer, nnder Act of Parliament, to Colonial Olive rule im April, L887: 
which, thouxh a momentous change, well deserving of the trouble that was 
taken in bringing it about, has not disturbed the continuity of our recent 
history. 
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The prosperity of the Colony since then, and the increased importance of 
its administration, comprising as it now does the three Natives States taken 
under our protection in 1874, can be gathered from a comparison of the 
Revenues administered in the first year after the transfer (1SGS), the first 
year after the system of Protection (1875), and those now estimated for next 
year (1885) -— 


1868. 1875. 1885, 

Singapore, ... ... $564,918 $967,235 $2,075,883 
Penang, ... . 824,196 453,029 1,264,470 
Malacca, ... ‘122,720 118,807 308,215 
Protected Native States— 

Pérak, or Ae . 270,000 1,650,334 

Sélaingor, ... =f .» 115,651 572,157 

Sungei Ujong, = ve , 66,474 132,700 


=P — + ———— 


Total,... $1,301,889 $1,990,696 "$6,003,259 


— —— = 


The Census returns shew an increase in the population of the Colony alone, 
during about the same period, from 273,000 (in 1866) to 425,384 (in 1881). 
On the basis of the increment during the last decennial period. the popula- 
tion increases about 16,500 annually, and must now stand at the lowest at 
473,000 for the Colony; to which must be added about 165,000 for the three 
Protected States, making a total of 638,000 now under British administration. 


MALACCA. 


Malacca is one of the oldest Epropean possessions in the East, having 
been taken from its Malay Sultan, Manmup Sian, by the Portugnese under 
Arpvaverave in 1511, to punish an attack upon his Lieutenant, Sequerka, in 
1509, It was held by them till 1641, when the Dutch, after several fruitless 
attempts, succeeded, with the help of the Achinese, in driving them out, 
The place remained under Dutch goverument till 25th August, 1795, when 
it was taken military possession of by the English. The Dutch Govern- 
ment was dissolved on December 4th of that year; and the English ad- 
ministration which took its place under Admiral Matywantne abolished 
the Dutch system of monopoly in the Straits, as Rarrizs afterwards 
did on a wider senle in 1813. Malaecea was held by the English till 
1818; at which date it was restored to the Dutch, in accordance with the 
Treaty of Vienna. It came finally into our hands under the Treaty with 
Holland, of March, 1824, in exchange for our, Company's Settlement at Ben- 
coolen, and other places on the West coastof Sumatra, By that Treaty it was 
also arranged that the Dutch should not again meddle with affairs, or have 
any settlement on the Maluy Peninsula, the British Government agreeing, at 
the same time, to leave Sumatra to the Dutch, saving only Achin in the North, 
of which the independence was protected until the recent Treaty of 1872. 

A few years after re-oceupying Malacca, a small force of Sepoys had to 
proceed agaist Naning, the interior district of Malacea, in which Dutch 
sovereignty had apparently, never beeu fully admitted. Our first expedition 
(1831) failed; the second (1832) succeeded. In 1833 a Treaty was made, 
settling the south-east boundary of the Settlement as at present. ‘There has 
been no disturbance in any part of Malacca since the “ Naning War.” 

When Malacea was taken possession of by the Portuguese in 1511, it was 
one of the grand entrepdéts for the commerce of the East, and it so continued 
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till the close of the 16th century ; but as the Portuguese and-other European 
nations pushed further to the East, in the Archipelago and neighbouring 
countries, the trade of Malacca gradually declined; and the place ceased to 
be of much consequence as a collecting centre, except for the trade of the 
Malayan Peninsula and the Island of Sumatra, This trade it retained, under 
Dutch rule, ll the establishment of Penang in L786; when. inthe course of a 
few years, it becume, whatit has ever since been, a place of no commercin! 
importance, bat possessing some agricultural resources. Penany soon acquired 
most of the trade of the Malayan Peninsula and Sumatra, Borneo, the Celebes, 
and other places in the Archipelago, not reduced td mercantile subjection by 
the Dutch ; but soon after Singapore was established, Penang in its turn de- 
clined in importauce, the greater part of the extensive Kastern trade being 
centred at Singapore. [|Penang’s local trade has, however, largely increased 
within the last few years in consequence of the increased prosperity of the 
extensive tin mines in Lirut, Renong, Junk Ceylon, the tobacco plantations 
on the East coast of Sumatra, ve.) Vhe opening of dingaporein 1819 may be 
said to have accowplished, for the time being, the ruin of Malacea's commerce. 
lo use Rarriizs’s own words at the time, “ the intermediate Station of Malacea, 
“although occupied by the Duteh, las been completely nullified.” 

‘Lt is common to speak of Malacca as a place which has made little progress. 
But it is furgotten how absolutely undeveloped it had remained until it 
passed into our hands. ‘The following is the official account of Malacca given 
by the Admiral in 1795 ;— 

“Though situated in the most favourable way for uniting all the resources 
“ofa rich country with an easy communication by sea to foreigu markets, 
“ Malacea now labours under every inconvenience that an island does, without 
“its advantages, and though it has adjoining a soil capable of yielding the 
“richest productions of every kind, and though under the dominion of an 
“ Buropean power for about 250 years, it remains, even to the foot of the lines 
“of the town, as wild and nncultivated as if there had never been a settlement 
“formed here; and except by the small river that passes between the fort and 
“town, you cannot penetrate into the country in any direction, above a few 
“miles, nor is even this exteut general, being confined to the roads that run 
‘along the sea shore about two nobleg enen way, ie one that goes inland. 

Me * * 


“This extraordinary want of cultivation was said to be the consequence of the 
“restrictive policy of the Dutch Government of Batavia, who made a point of 
“ discouraging it, in all their Settlements, the more effectually to render them 
‘ dependent on Java, where alone they promote cultivation and improvement, 
“and from whence they supply all the other Settlements, even with the com- 
“mon necessaries of hfe,” = 

The population and agricultural development of the country districts of Ma- 
lacea have, however, been very considerably increased of late years, especially 
since roads have been made throughout the territory. The Revenue has,in the 
last ten years, increased in larger proportion than that of either Singapore 
or Penang. 


PENANG. 


Penang, was founded on the 17th July, 1786.  Prinee of Wales’ - island 
as it was officially called, was ceded to Captain Lrewr, acting for the East 
India Company, by the Raja of Kédah in 1785, on the atipnlation that 
the sum of 10,000 dollars for 8 yoars, afterwards modified ia lial to G00 
dollars in parpetuity, should be annually paid to the Raja of Kedah, as long 
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as the British occupy the island. Buta few years later (1791) the sum was 
raised to 10,000 dollars, which has since been paid. This was settled, when 
Penang’s territory was extended; and in consequence of the prevalence of 
piracy on the shores of the mainlanil, opposite Penang, a strip of the coast of 
the main, now called Province Wellesley,.was purchased from Kédah for 
2,000 dollars plus this addition to the annuity. The strip extended from the Muda 
River to the Krian River, a distance of 35 miles. Since the Pangkor Treaty 
of 1874 it has been enlarged, as stated above; and since that Treaty, also, the 
Settlement has comprised the outlying dependency of Pangkor and the Din- 
dings, under a Superintendent, which gives an ‘addition of territory almost 
equalling the Province in extent, 

Province Wellesley is ina high state of cultivation, when compared with 
the neighbouring territories. The chief articles cultivated are sugar, tapioca, 
pany and cocoa-nuts. Iu 1796, the climate of the Andamans having been 
‘ound unhealthy, the Penal Settlement there was abandoned (until after 
the Mutiny of 1857) and its 700 convicts were transferred to Penang, 
which by that time had a population exceeding 20,000. In 1805 Penang 
was made a separate Presidency under the Kast India Company, of equal 
rank with Madras and Bombay. In 1826 Singapore and Malacca were incor- 
porated with it under one Government, Penang still remaining the seat of 
Government. But in 1829 Penang was reduced from the rank of a Presidency, 
and in 1837 the seat of Government was transferred to Singapore. The 
revenue and trade of Penang have increased remarkably in the last fifteen 
years. 
| SINGAPORE. 

Singapore was occupied by Sir Sramrorp Rarruezs, acting under the authority 
of Lord Hastrxes, on the 6th February, LNL9, by virtue of a Treaty with the 
Malayan princes of Johor. It was at first subordinate to Bencoolen in Suma- 
tra, of which Rarrnes was then Lieut.-Governor; but in 1823 it was placed 
under the Government of Bengal. It was afterwards, in 1826, as above stated, 
incorporated with Penang and Malacea. and finally became the seat of Govern- 
ment (1887). 

Its rapid progress was, at that time, unparalleled. On the 11th June, 1819, 
Rarrixs wrote home: “My new Colony thrives most rapidly. We have 
“ not been established four months, and it has received an accession of popu- 
“lation exceeding 5,000, principally Chinese, and their number is daily in- 
“ creasing.” : . 

Nor has it disappointed the expectations then formed of its future: both its 
veneral and local Trade and its Revenues having, for many years, exceeded 
that of all competitors. 


. THE PROTECTED NATIVE STATES. 


The Protected States comprise three “ Residencies,” all on the western side 
of the Peninsula, between Province Wellesley and Malacea, viz. :;—Pérak 
(August, 1874), Stlingor and Sungei Ujong (December, 1874). An Assistant 
Resident was first appointed to Pérak immediately after the signature of the 
Pangkor Treaty (January 20th, 1874), and shortly after to Stlingor also 
‘June, 1874). | . 

The supe prevailing in almost all the Native States of the Malay Penin- 
sula, and especially in Pérak, had been, for some years prior to 1874, a source 
of disquiet to the Straits Settlements, and a hindrance to the growth of local 
trade, In the beginning of that year steps were taken by Sir ANDEEW 
Cranxe to remedy this state of things by settling the affairs of Lirut and 
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Pérak in the Pangkor Treaty (20th January, 1874), and, later on in that 
year, by stationing British Residents in Pérak and Stlangor, and in the small 
State of Sungei Ujong, to advise their rulers respecting the collection of 
revenue and general administration. With a view also to enable the British 
authorities to keep order and prevent smuggling in that part of the Peninsulat 
_ astrip of land South of Province Wellesley, beyond the Krian river, of about. 
10 miles broad, was acquired as British territory; and also a small portion of 
territory on the mainland, opposite the island of Pangkor, which had previous. 
ly been ceded to us, to suppress piracy and without any idea of settlement 
in a Treaty with Pérak of 1825, ; 

Towards the end of 1875, Sir Wrat1am Jervots being then Governor, Mr, 
Breen, the first British Resident at Pérak, was murdered (2nd November, 
1875), and a force sent to apprehend the murderers was resisted ; and, about 
the same time, the Residency in Sungei Ujong was menaced by bodies of 
Malays from some of the States near Malacca, Troops were obtained from 
India and China, a naval brigade was landed, and Pérak was fully oceupied 
(January, 1876). During the previous month a military and naval force had 
already driven the enemy from a strong stockaded position in the hills between 
Sri Ménanti and Sungei Ujong, and dispersed the malcontents in that neigh- 
bourhood. During these operations, Stlingor remained quiet. 

‘Those concerned in the murder of Mr. Brrem were captured and punished, 
the Sultan and some of the Chiefs being banished. Peace and order have 
since been maintained in all the Western States, and, so far as is known, 
throughout the Peninsula: aremarkable contrast with the state of things 
prevailing so recently as 1873. On the cessation of hostilities in Pérak (which 
had throughout been on a very small scale) it was finally laid down in Lord 
Carnaryon’s despatch of lst June, 1876, that the Protected States, without 
being either directly annexed or governed by “Commissioners,” might continue 
to receive assistance in their administration from British Officers styled “ Resi- 
dents.” Since then, in Pérak, Stlangor, and Sungei Ujong, Residents have 
been stationed uninterruptedly, and have not needed any Military support. 
They are assisted by a staff comprising both native and European officers, and 
it is their duty to aid the native rulers by advice, and to carry out the ordinary 
executive functions, which are delegated to them. Supreme authority in Pérak 
and Stlingor is vested in the State Council, consisting, in each State, of the 
Malay Chief, the highest native authorities, and the principal British officials. 
The Residents are directly under the Governor of the Straits Settlements. It 


is admitted that great success has hitherto attended the development of Sir 
ANDREW CLABKE’'s experiment. 
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